All  ye  works  of  the  Lord,  bless  the  Lord:  praise  and  exalt  Him  above  all  forever. 
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SCHOllER  BROS..  INC.  •  Manufacturers  of  Soaps,  Softeners.  Sulphonated  Otis  and  Finishes  •  Cothns  Westmor^  Sts.,  Ptuia.  34,  Pa.  •  St  CathariRes.  Ont.,  Can. 


May  the  Season 
bring  Years  of  Peace . . 
of  Peace  on  Earth, 
Good  Will  toward  Men. 


Posed  Exclusively  for  Duka  Bcau 

BETTY  HUTTON 

Co-ttarring  in 
Cecil  B.  DeMille's 

THE  GREATEST  SHOW  ON  EARTH' 

A  Paramount  He  lease 
Color  (y  Technicolor 
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in  48  big  cities! 


B«dmaking  is  nothing  with 
Cannon  Percales!  These  6ne, 
soft  sheets  just  float  into  place. 
.4nd  what  a  difference  they  make 
in  the  laundry.  Because  they're 
light-in-weight,  they're  so  much 
easier  to  wash  and  iron. 


That's  so  right.  Miss  Smith! 

.\nd  it's  easy  to  understand  why. 
Cannon  Combspun  Percale  sheets 
are  so  light-in-weight 
that  they're  just  naturally  easier 
to  handle.  Lmk! 


It's  a  fact  that  more  women  prefer 
Cannon  sheets  than  any  other 
brand.  Survey  after  survey  proves 
it.  .\nd  Cannon  Combspun 
Percale  sheets  are  the  overwhelming 
preference  of  women  who 
have  tried  them. 


So  on  every  Cannon  Percale  you 
send  to  the  laundry — at  pound 
rates — you  save  the  price  of  half  a 
pound.  Is  it  any  wonder 
women  prefer  Cannon  Combspun 
Percales!  They're  a  real  sense¬ 
making  lu.xury. 


.\nd  they  cost  just  a  few  pennies 
more  than  heavy-duty  muslin. 
Try  them  your$elf  .  .  .  keep  them 
in  mind  when  you’re  shopping 
for  gift*.' 


That's  a  blessing  if  you  do  your 
wash  at  home.  .\nd  mighty 
important  if  you  send  it  to  the 
laundry.  Figure  it  out  for  yourself. 
This  heavy-duty  muslin  sheet 
weighs  just  about  two  pounds. 
This  Cannon  Combspun  Percale  .  . 
about  a  pound  and  a  half. 


and  the  three-vvoy  TV,  rad'to  and  bright  four-color  mogozine 
advertising  Cannon's  g'lving  you,  is  bound  to  bring  more 
cwstomers  into  your  store  to  stock  up  on  Cannon  towels  and 
sheets,  to  set  your  cash  registers  singing! 


CANNON 


TRADE  FAIR 


to 

APRIL  6,  1952 


Plan  now  to  exhibit  at  this  gigantic 
fair  in  the  heart  of  America’s  rich 
dollar  market . . .  attended  in  1 950 
by  25,000  buyers,  exhibitors  from 
44  nations. 

The  Chicago  International  Trade 
Fair  is  a  business  show,  designed  to 
help  increase  your  business.  Regard¬ 
less  of  where  you  sell  your  products 
or  your  services,  the  Chicago  Inter¬ 
national  Trade  Fair  offers  you  one 
great  opportunity  to  be  in  the  only 
"horizontal  trade  show"  that  will  be 
held  in  the  United  States  in  1952. 

Thousands  of  company  buyers, 
purchasing  agents,  importers,  ex¬ 
port  sales  managers,  technical  en¬ 
gineers  and  actual  consumers  will 
be  here,  eager  to  see,  examine, 
compare  and  buy! 

Don't  miss  your  opportunity  to 
participate  in  this  marvel  of  modern 
merchandising.  Write,  cable,  today 
for  complete  information. 

Col.  John  N.  Gogo  (USA  Rot), 
Exoculivo  Vico-Prosidont 
Chicago  Intornolionol  Trade  Fair,  Inc. 

Merchandise  Mort,  Chicago  54,  USA 
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What  Herlong  Means  to  the  Legislators.  Are 

you  sure  your  C^ongressinen  and  Senators  under¬ 
stand  the  Herlong  Amendment  and  the  need  lor 
its  retention  as  an  essential  part  of  the  Defense 
Production  Act? 

riiat  question  bothered  a  Western  merchant 
recently.  He  wrote  NRDGA  for  full  informa¬ 
tion  about  the  Herlong  .Amendment  and  the 
text  of  the  arguments  presented  by  the  represen- 
tati\es  of  the  retail  trade  before  Congressional 
(Committees  as  part  of  the  campaign  which  re- 
sidted  in  the  adoption  of  the  Herlong  .Amend¬ 
ment  as  a  provision  of  the  Defense  Production 
•Act.  I'he  material  requested  arrived  promptly, 
riie  merchant  studied  it,  discussed  it  with  the 
members  of  the  Retail  Division  of  the  local 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  then  lost  no  time  in  ar¬ 
ranging  an  appointment  with  his  Congressman, 
who  was  home  during  the  Congressional  recess. 

The  Cooperative  Approach.  When  he  called  on 
the  (Congressman,  the  merchant,  who  was  also 
President  of  the  Retail  Division  of  the  local 
CChamlrer  of  Commerce,  was  accompanied  by  a 
delegation  of  merchants  from  the  Chamber.  .All 
took  part  in  the  conference,  which  was  devoted 
mainly  to  the  Herlong  .Amendment. 

The  members  of  the  delegation  were  surprised 
to  find  that  although  their  Congressman  was  an 
important  mendjer  of  the  House  and  held  mem¬ 
bership  in  a  number  of  influential  Congression¬ 
al  committees,  his  knowledge  of  the  point  at 
issue  was  extremely  hazy.  He  was  inclined  to 
direct  his  answers  over  a  wide  field  of  theory  and 
philosophy  on  the  whole  subject  of  price  control. 

The  Follow-Up  Method.  .After  over  two  hours  of 
discussion,  the  delegation  came  away  from  the 
conference  still  not  sure  whether  their  Congress¬ 
man  had  a  clear  understanding  of  the  Herlong 
.Amendment.  Before  they  left,  however,  they 
did  their  best  to  impress  their  Congressman  with 
the  fact  that  retailers  consider  the  Herlong 
.Amendment  inqjortant  and  are  opposed  to  its 
repeal.  They  made  up  their  minds,  too,  that  if 
any  doubt  still  existed  in  the  mind  of  their  Rep¬ 
resentative  concerning  the  need  for  the  reten¬ 
tion  of  the  Herlong  .Amendment,  they  would 
make  efforts  to  remove  this  doubt  before  his  re¬ 
turn  to  Washington  in  January. 


An  Understandable  Lack  of  Familiarity.  (Com¬ 
menting  on  the  interview,  the  Western  store 
head  wrote:  “When  it  is  considered  that  mem- 
l)ers  of  (Congress,  all  of  whom  are  assigned  to 
various  committees,  have  little  time  or  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  familiarize  themselves  with  the  various 
as|K‘cts  of  the  large  number  of  bills  passing  to 
the  floor  of  the  House  through  other  committees 
than  those  in  which  they  hold  membership,  it  is 
perhaps  not  too  surprising  that  they  do  not 
know  much  about  the  details  of  those  bills.’’ 

He  continued:  “The  subject  of  price  control  is 
a  technical  one.  .As  applied  to  the  retail  field,  it 
is  likely  to  be  very  foreign  to  the  experience  or 
the  thinking  of  the  average  Congressman.  It  is 
my  belief  it  might  be  most  effective  if  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  NRDG.A,  as  constituents  of  the  vari¬ 
ous  Congressmen,  tyould  make  it  a  point  during 
this  recess  of  (Congress  to  talk  to  them  personally 
regarding  the  Herlong  .Amendment,  or  such 
other  matters  as  are  of  immediate  importance. 
It  is  very  possible,  even  probable,  that  enough 
members  of  the  House  can  be  influenced  in  their 
thinking  in  this  matter  so  that  they  will  cast  their 
votes  as  representatives  of  their  constituency  and 
not  as  wheel-horses  of  party  leaders.’’ 

Active  Defense  Against  Squeezes.  Undoubted¬ 
ly,  a  number  of  bills  will  be  introduced  in  Janu¬ 
ary  pertaining  to  the  Defense  Production  .Act, 
some  of  which  will  relate  to  price  control.  In¬ 
formation  reaching  your  .Association  indicates 
that  a  strong  effort  will  be  made  to  secure  the 
passage  of  legislation  which  will  eliminate  the 
Herlong  .Amendment.  If,  however,  retailers 
throughout  the  country  take  the  same  action  as 
our  Western  member  and  talk  to  their  Congres¬ 
sional  members  about  the  need  for  the  retention 
of  the  Herlong  .Amendment,  such  a  concerted 
campaign  may  well  result  in  securing  enough 
support  to  defeat  any  bills  that  will  place  fur¬ 
ther  “squeezes”  upon  the  retail  trade. 

Time  to  Talk.  I'here  is  no  better  time  than  the 
present  to  talk  to  your  Congressman  and  Sen¬ 
ators.  If  you  haven’t  yet  done  so,  don’t  delay 
any  longer.  .And  if  you  need  additional  infor¬ 
mation  about  the  Herlong  Amendment,  wire 
or  phone  NRDG.A.  We’ll  be  glad  to  rush  the 
material  to  you  immediately. 
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By  JOHN  HAZEN 
Wiisliington  Director,  NRDGA 

December  4,  1951. 

WHEN  Congress  returns  to  Wash¬ 
ington  in  January  the  lawmakers 
will  face  nearly  as  many  problems  as 
last  year.  Retailers  should  have  deep 
concern  with  the  coming  session  in 
that  many  legislative  matters  of  con¬ 
cern  to  distributors,  directly  or  indi¬ 
rectly,  will  be  considered. 

Defense  Production  Act 

First  on  the  list  of  “must”  legisla¬ 
tion  is  consideration  of  the  Defense 
Production  Act.  Congress  will  have  to 
decide  whether  to  leave  the  act  “as  is”, 
revise  it,  or  repeal  it. 

Mr.  DiSalle,  the  Price  Administra¬ 
tor,  seems  to  be  getting  his  big  guns 
ready  early  to  try  to  convince  Congress 
that  both  the  Herlong  and  Capehart 
Amendments  should  be  repealed  in 
any  re-enactment  of  stabilization  legis¬ 
lation.  DiSalle  has  argued  for  months 
that  these  two  amendments  make  it 
impossible  for  him  to  “hold  the  line” 
against  inflation. 

One  cannot  ignore  the  definite  signs 
in  many  places  that  there  is  a  growing 
desire  on  the  part  of  some  members  of 
Congress  and  business  men  to  repeal 
the  act  in  the  light  of  the  current  soft¬ 
ness  of  the  markets,  and  the  marked 
increase  in  production  of  all  materials. 
Hearings  will  be  held  early  in  the  ses¬ 
sion  on  this  legislation. 

Federal  Unemployment  Compensation 

Federal  encroachment  upon  recog¬ 
nized  state  authority  is  threatened  by 
some  84  legislative  proposals  intro¬ 
duced  in  the  first  session  of  the  Eighty- 
second  Congress.  Many  of  these  pro¬ 
posals  will  be  the  subject  of  considera¬ 
tion  by  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee. 

The  range  of  the  proposed  amend¬ 
ments  to  the  Federal  Unemployment 
Com|)ensation  Act  cover  a  broad  field. 


Some  would  extend  coverage  to  firms 
having  one  or  more  employees;  an¬ 
other  would  provide  coverage  for  offi¬ 
cers  of  corjX)rations,  and  others  now 
exempt;  another  proposal  would 
broaden  the  present  $3,000  wage  base; 
and  still  another  calls  for  the  repeal  of 
the  so-called  Knowland  Amendment. 
Legislation  has  also  been  introduced 
for  the  setting  up  of  benefit  standards. 

Retailers  have  a  big  stake  in  any  re¬ 
vision  of  the  Unemployment  Compen¬ 
sation  Act,  but  these  current  proposals 
can,  if  adopted,  create  serious  expense 
problems  as  well  as  vesting  more  au¬ 
thority  in  Washington. 

H.  R.  3391  would  eliminate  the 
present  Federal  Unemployment  Tax 
exemption  of  small  employers.  The 
tax  would  be  imposed  on  any  person 
having  one  or  more  individuals  in 
employment  during  the  taxable  year. 
This  proposal  would  work  a  serious 
hardship  on  small  employers. 

Broadening  of  the  present  $3,000 
limit  on  an  employee’s  taxable  wage 
to  the  Administration’s  desire  to  raise 
the  limit  to  $4,800  or  the  compromise 
figure  of  $3,600,  as  contained  in  H.  R. 
3396,  would  impose  further  hardship 
on  all  business  firms.  Proponents  of 
the  legislation  maintain  that  the  pres¬ 
ent  $3,000  base  excludes  too  large  a 
proportion  of  the  average  taxable 
wage,  making  it  difficult  to  finance 
benefits  in  relation  to  current  wages. 
This  statement  was  made  at  a  time 
(December  1950)  when  quarterly  col¬ 
lections  under  the  program  were  ex¬ 
ceeding  benefits  paid  by  $167  million. 
Collections  have  consistently  exceeded 
by  large  amounts  the  benefits  paid. 

If  the  taxable  base  is  increased  to 
any  figure  beyond  $3,600,  the  door  will 
be  open  to  further  broadening  of  the 
taxable  base  under  the  Old  Age  and 
Survivors  Insurance  provisions  of  the 
•Social  Security  Act. 

Repeal  of  the  hard  won  Knowland 
Amendment  has  been  a  desire  of  the 
Administration  from  the  moment  it 
was  adopted  by  Congress.  Repeal  of 


the  Knowland  language  would  remove 
from  the  states  the  authority  they  now 
have  with  regard  to  unemployment 
compensation  claims.  The  authority 
would  revert  to  Washington.  NRDGA’s 
Social  Security  Committee,  working 
with  Stanley  Rector  of  Unemployment 
Benefit  Advisors,  worked  hard  to  secure 
the  passage  of  the  Knowland  Amend¬ 
ment  in  the  belief  that  the  states 
should  have  the  authority  granted 
them  under  the  language  of  this 
amendment. 

The  fight  for  benefit  standards  is 
certain  to  attract  nation-wide  attention 
among  employers.  Under  the  proposed 
benefit  standards,  instead  of  a  $20  or 
$25  maximum,  a  $300  p)er  month  wage 
earner  with  a  wife  and  two  children 
would  receive  $42  pier  week  in  benefits. 
The  $20  or  $25  a  week  figure  retains 
the  impjortant  element  of  incentive  to 
work.  A  worker’s  w’age  loss  is  substan¬ 
tial  even  though  in  addition  to  his  un¬ 
employment  benefits  he  will  receive  a 
very  substantial  income  tax  rebate, 
and  will  escape  both  work  expense  and 
social  security  tax  witholding. 

For  instance,  if  the  worker  works  10 
instead  of  12  months,  his  gross  wage 
loss  would  be  $600.  But  his  net  wage 
loss  woidd  be  the  $600  less  $1 19  saving 
in  income  tax,  $9  saving  in  social  secur¬ 
ity  tax,  perhaps  $4  pier-  week  in  trans¬ 
portation  and  other  work  expenses. 
I'his  woidd  make  his  net  wage  loss  per 
week  unempjloyed  around  $50.  With 
the  pjroposed  $42  in  benefits  per  week, 
his  real  loss  would  be  but  $8  a  week 
difference  between  working  and  loaf¬ 
ing.  An  odd  job  now  and  then  would 
take  care  of  this  difference.  This  pro¬ 
cess  could  and  would  lead  to  gross  vio¬ 
lation  of  the  pjrinciples  of  unemploy¬ 
ment  compensation. 

We  will  keep  you  informed  on  the 
status  of  this  legislation  both  through 
Stores  and  the  Washington  News 
Leti  ER.  However,  it  would  be  helpful 
if  you  wrote  your  Congressman  and 
Senators  and  expressed  your  views  on 
this  impiortant  subject. 
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XRDGA 
in  1951 


A  S  this  difficult  retail  year  comes  to 
its  close,  the  presentation  of  our 
annual  report  to  the  membership  is  of 
value  only  if  it  demonstrates  that  the 
NRDGA  is  moving  into  1952  well- 
equipped  to  serve  its  members  in  the 
exact  field  where  help  is  most  required. 
I  am  well  satisfied  that  it  is.  Like  our 
members  themselves  in  their  stores,  we 
have  made  a  careful  analysis  of  our  set¬ 
up  and  ofierations  this  year,  retrench¬ 
ing  and  reorganizing  to  keep  expenses 
down  and  production  up.  This  pro¬ 
gram  has  been  carried  out  at  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  our  president,  George  Hansen, 
and  with  the  advice  of  an  Organiza¬ 
tion  Committee  headed  by  Charles  G. 
Nichols. 

Under  the  heavy  pressure  of  this 
emergency  year,  we  have  given  abso¬ 
lute  priority  to  the  work  that  would 
produce  immediate  results.  The  job 
we  have  considered  most  essential  has 
been  to  protect  retailers  against  un¬ 
just  or  impractical,  regulations  in  the 


field  of  government  controls.  To  get 
this  work  done  we  have  drafted  all 
our  group  managers  and  their  staffs 
into  action,  setting  aside  when  neces¬ 
sary  any  longer-range  projects,  no  mat¬ 
ter  how  valuable.  We  have  not  always 
liked  this;  naturally,  we  should  have 
preferred  to  expand  our  staff  to  take 
care  of  emergency  needs  without  un¬ 
due  pressure.  This  has  not  been  possi¬ 
ble.  We  have  opierated  within  our  reg¬ 
ular  budget,  a  rather  strict  limitation 
since  the  membership  dues  of  the 
NRDGA  have  not  been  fully  revised 
in  over  20  years. 

Even  so,  much  long-range  progress 
has  been  made  this  year.  An  excellent 
public  relations  program,  which  will 
come  to  its  climax  next  spring,  has 
been  developed.  Our  membership  has 
shown  a  marked  increase.  Our  Inter¬ 
national  Division,  under  the  chairman¬ 
ship  of  Major  Benjamin  H.  Namm,  is 
growing  and  the  exchange  of  visits  and 
information  between  American  and 


European  retailers  is  unquestionably 
helping  the  development  of  freer 
world  trade  and  better  international 
understanding  among  business  men. 
We  have  accepted  seriously  our  obliga¬ 
tions  as  a  group  of  business  men  to  do 
what  we  can  to  raise  the  level  of  gov¬ 
ernment  administration  in  this  coun¬ 
try,  and  as  part  of  this  program  our 
Get-Out-the-Vote  Committee,  under 
Raymond  Fogler,  is  already  making 
detailed  plans  for  next  year. 

We  have  behind  us  another  year  of 
notable  progress  in  inter-association 
cooperation,  both  through  the  Retail 
Industry  Committee  and  in  our  rela¬ 
tions  with  State  and  local  associations. 
We  have  been  active  in  every  project 
that  we  believe  will  be  of  benefit  to 
our  customers  as  customers.  We  have 
worked  with  the  National  Consumer 
Retailer  Council  to  set  up  local  com¬ 
mittees  of  customers  and  store  repre¬ 
sentatives  to  improve  store  services  and 
customer  relationships  under  emer- 
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President 

'GEORGE  HANSEN,  Chandler  &  Co.,  Boston, 
Moss. 

Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee 
'WADE  G.  McCARGO,  H.  V.  Baldwin  &  Com¬ 
pany,  Inc.,  Richmond,  Va. 

President  Emeritus 

LEW  HAHN 

Vice  President,  Zone  1 

DONALD  A.  FOWLER,  Porteous,  Mitchell  and 
Braun  Co.,  Portland,  Maine 

Vice  President,  Zone  2 
'GEORGE  L.  STEARNS,  2nd,  L.  L.  Stearns  & 
Sons,  Williamsport,  Po. 


'EDWARD  N.  ALLEN,  Sage-Alien  &  Company, 
Inc.,  Hartford,  Conn. 

WILLIAM  B.  ANDERSON,  The  Anderson-New- 
comb  Co.,  Huntington,  W.  Va. 

FREDERICK  G.  ATKINSON,  R.  H.  Macy  &  Co., 
Inc.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

WALTER  E.  BAAB,  Stern  Brothers,  New  York, 
N.  Y. 

'R.  P.  BACH,  W.  L.  Goodnow  Co.,  Keene,  N.  H. 

'HUGH  E.  BARNES,  Kresge-Newark,  Inc., 
Newark,  N.  J. 

R.  M.  BERNHOFT,  Tongass  Trade  Company, 
Inc.,  Ketchikan,  Alaska 

'FRED  H.  BRESEE,  Bresee's  Oneonta  Depart¬ 
ment  Store,  Inc.,  Oneonta,  N.  Y. 

HAROLD  W.  BRIGHTMAN,  Ut  Brothers,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Pa. 

EDWARD  J.  BROWN,  Saks-34th,  New  York, 
N.  Y. 

W.  P.  BUCK,  Buck's,  Inc.,  Wichita,  Kans. 

J.  D.  COLLiSTER,  Kistler-Collister,  Albuquerque, 
New  Mex. 

H.  F.  CORDES,  Burdine's,  Inc.,  Miami,  Fla. 

H.  GLENN  DUIS,  The  Marling  Bros.  Co.,  Ports¬ 
mouth,  Ohio 

'JOSEPH  W.  DYE,  Wolf  A  Dessauer,  Fort 
Wayne,  Ind. 

'SARGENT  F.  EATON,  The  Howland  Dry  Goods 
Company,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 

DR.  CHARLES  M.  EDWARDS,  JR.,  New  York 
University,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

R.  H.  FOGLER,  W.  T.  Grant  Company,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 

AARON  M.  FRANK,  Meier  A  Frank  Company, 
Inc.,  Portland,  Oregon 

LEON  GODCHAUX,  The  Leon  Godchaux  Cloth¬ 
ing  Co.,  Ltd.,  New  Orleans,  La. 

ROBERT  W.  GOLDWATER,  Goldwalers,  Inc., 
Phoenix,  Ariz. 

RALPH  P.  GRANT,  Ivey's,  Incorporated,  Ashe¬ 
ville,  N.  C. 


Administration 

A.  W.  HUGHES,  J.  C.  Penney  Compony,  Inc., 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

Constitution  and  By-Laws 

IRA  K.  YOUNG,  The  Crews-Beggs  Dry  Goods 
Co.,  Pueblo,  Colo  . 

Consumer  Relations 

HAROLD  W.  BRIGHTMAN,  Ul  Brothers,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Pa. 

Emergency  Government  Controls 

MALCOLM  P.  McNAIR,  Harvard  University, 
Boston,  Mass. 

Employee  Relations 

I^ONALD  A.  FOWLER,  Porteous,  Mitchell  ond 
Broun  Co.,  Portland,  Maine 


- OFFICERS - 

Vice  President,  Zone  3 

'WILLIAM  E.  SCHMID,  Julius  Gorfinckel  A  Co., 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Vice  President,  Zone  4 

ISADORE  PIZITZ,  Louis  Pizitz  Dry  Goods  Co., 
Birmingham,  Ala. 

Vice  President,  Zone  5 

'HECTOR  SUYKER,  The  Fair,  Chicago,  III. 

Vice  President,  Zone  6 

SIDNEY  R.  BAER,  Stix,  Baer  A  Fuller,  St.  Louis, 
Mo. 

Vice  President,  Zone  7 

H.  H.  BENNETT,  Zion's  Co-operative  Mercan¬ 
tile  Institution,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

- DIRECTORS - 

GEORGE  N.  GREENE,  Sage-Alien  A  Company, 
Inc.,  Hartford,  Conn. 

LINCOLN  H.  GRIES,  The  M.  O'Neil  Company, 
Akron,  Ohio 

MORRIS  GUBERMAN,  Kaufman's,  Colorado 
Springs,  Colo. 

GEORGE  W.  HALL,  Raphael  Weill  A  Company, 
Son  Francisco,  Calif. 

FRED  HARVEY,  Harveys,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

ROBERT  K.  HERBST,  Herbsl  Department  Store, 
Fargo,  N.  D. 

F.  WEB  HILL,  The  Web  Hill  Company,  Rapid 
City,  S.  D. 

READ  JENKINS,  The  J.  L.  Hudson  Company, 
Detroit,  Mich. 

MRS.  MARY  KASSIS  JOHNSON,  Kassis  Depart¬ 
ment  Store,  Casper,  Wyoming 

ARTHUR  E.  JONES,  The  Liberty  House,  Hono¬ 
lulu,  Hawaii 

ARTHUR  C.  KAUFMANN,  Gimbel  Brothers, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

FREDERICK  W.  KAYSER,  Thomas  Kilpatrick  A 
Co.,  Omaha,  Neb. 

R.  E.  KENNINGTON,  R.  E.  Kennington  Co., 
Jackson,  Miss. 

A.  L.  KIRSHENBAUM,  Juvenile  Shoppe,  Inc., 
New  London,  Conn. 

J.  DUPONT  KIRVEN,  SR.,  J.  A.  Kirven  Com¬ 
pany,  Columbus,  Go. 

'GEORGE  E.  LADD,  JR.,  Gladding's,  Inc., 
Providence,  R.  I. 

BRYAN  D.  LOCKE,  Monnig's,  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

ROBERT  L.  LYNN,  S.  H.  Heironimus  Co.,  Inc., 
Roanoke,  Va. 

ISAAC  MILLER,  Charles  Sterns  A  Co.,  Rutland, 
Vt. 

'BENJAMIN  H.  NAMM,  Namm's,  Inc.,  Brook¬ 
lyn,  N.  Y. 

'CHARLES  G.  NICHOLS,  The  G.  M.  McKehrey 
Company,  Youngstown,  Ohio 

DODDRICK  OLSON,  Powers  Dry  Goods  Co., 
Incorporated,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

—  Committee  Chairmen  — 

Finance  and  Budget 

DAVID  E.  MOESER,  Conrad  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Bos¬ 
ton,  Mass. 

"Get-Out-the-Vote" 

R.  H.  FOGLER,  W.  T.  Grant  Company,  New 
York,  New  York 

International  Division 

BENJAMIN  H.  NAMM,  Namm's,  Inc.,  Brook¬ 
lyn,  N.  Y. 

LIFO 

E.  C.  STEPHENSON,  The  J.  L.  Hudson  Company, 
Detroit,  Mich. 

Membership 

FRED  H.  BRESEE,  Bresee's  Oneonta  Depart¬ 
ment  Store,  Inc.,  Oneonta,  N.  Y. 


Vice  President,  Zone  8 

JOHN  H.  DUNKIN,  Brown-Dunkin  Company, 
Tulsa,  Okla. 

Vice  President,  Zone  9 

'EDWARD  W.  CARTER,  Broadway  Department 
Store,  Inc.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

General  Manager  A  Treasurer 
J.  GORDON  DAKINS 

Assistant  Treasurer 
GEORGE  PLANT 

Secretary 

JULIA  A.  HAVILL 


ARTHUR  OPPENHEIMER,  JR.,  Falk's,  Boise, 
Idoho 

NEIL  PETREE,  Barker  Bros.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

THOMAS  M.  PITKETHLY,  Smith-Bridgman  A 
Co.,  Flint,  Mich. 

EDWIN  H.  POULNOT,  JR.,  Kerrison's  Depart¬ 
ment  Store,  Charleston,  S.  C. 

ROBERT  J.  POWDERLY,  Kresge-Newark,  Inc., 
Newark,  N.  J. 

H.  CARL  PRANGE,  H.  C.  Prange  Co.,  Sheboy¬ 
gan,  Wis. 

JAMES  M.  RODGERS,  Kennard-Pyle  Company, 
Wilmington,  Del. 

R.  J.  RONZONE,  Ronzone's  of  Las  Vegas,  Inc., 
Las  Vegas,  Nevada 

'JAY  D.  RUNKLE,  Crowley,  Milner  A  Company, 
Detroit,  Mich. 

BERNARD  SAKOWITZ,  Sakowitz  Bros.,  Hous¬ 
ton,  Texas 

HARRY  W.  SCHACTER,  Kaufman  Straus  Com¬ 
pany,  Inc.,  Louisville,  Ky. 

AARON  R.  SCHARFF,  B.  Uwenstein  A  Bros., 
Inc.,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

'THEODORE  SCHLESINGER,  Allied  Stores  Cor¬ 
poration,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

JAMES  S.  SCHRAMM,  J.  S.  Schramm  Company, 
Burlington,  Iowa 

LEWIS  P.  SEILER,  Stewart  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Balti¬ 
more,  Md. 

J.  L.  SHERK,  Raphael  Weill  A  Company,  San 
Francisco,  Calif. 

CLARK  E.  SIMON,  The  D.  J.  Cole  Company, 
Billings,  Montana 

ALFRED  C.  THOMPSON,  Miller  A  Rhoads,  Inc., 
Richmond,  Va. 

ROY  R.  WHITELY,  Mabley  A  Carew,  Cincinnati, 
Ohio 

C.  B.  WILLIAMS,  Rhodes  of  SeoHle,  Seattle, 
Wash. 

HERBERT  H.  WILSON,  Emery,  Bird,  Thayer, 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 

'Executive  Committee 


Public  Relations 

GILBERT  L.  WARD,  S.  H.  Kress  A  Co.,  N.  Y. 
Social  Security 

A.  R.  FINDLEY,  Wieboldt  Stores,  Inc.,  Chi¬ 
cago,  III. 

STORES  Magazine 

WILLARD  H.  CAMPBELL,  Schuneman's,  Inc.,  St. 
Paul,  Minn. 

Taxation 

RALPH  W.  BUTTON,  Allied  Stores  Corp.,  N.  Y. 
Technical 

CHARLES  W.  DORN,  J.  C.  Penney  Co.,  N.  Y. 
Vendor  Relations 

IRWIN  D.  WOLF,  Kaufmann  Departmont 
Stores,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
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gency  controls;  as  another  example,  we 
have  sponsored  to  their  final  stage  the 
rayon  end-use  standards  developed  by 
the  American  Standards  Association. 

A  number  of  important  new  publi¬ 
cations  have  come  off  the  Association 
press  during  the  year,  a  contribution 
both  to  retail  operating  efficiency  to¬ 
day  and  to  the  education  of  retailers 
for  tomorrow'.  We  have  worked  even 
more  closely  this  year  with  schools  of 
retailing  at  university  and  graduate 
level,  cementing  our  ties  w’ith  Harvard 
and  New  York  University  in  coo|jera- 
tive  projects.  In  the  coming  year  a 
number  of  our  staff  members  w’ill  lec¬ 
ture  at  the  Prince  School  of  Retailing, 
as  a  further  contribution  to  the  work 
of  a  famous  institution  for  w’hich  the 
NRDGA  board  is  a  trustee.  A  threat 
to  retail  education  w’as  turned  aside 
during  the  year,  when  quick  action  by 
the  NRDGA  preserved  the  right  of  re¬ 
tail  distributive  education  to  federal 
help  on  the  same  basis  as  other  indus¬ 
tries  and  trades.  Wade  G.  McCargo, 
chairman  of  our  executive  committee 
and  one  of  the  most  influential  spon¬ 
sors  of  distributive  education,  repre¬ 
sented  us  on  the  issue. 

As  the  41st  Annual  Convention  of 
the  Association  draws  near,  it  brings 
w'ith  it  one  occasion  of  regret  for  all 
of  us.  This  is  the  last  convention  at 
which  Lew'  Hahn,  president  emeritus 
of  the  Association,  will  appear  as  a 
member  of  our  staff.  Mr.  Hahn’s  for¬ 
mal  retirement  will  take  place  in  1952, 
in  accordance  with  his  plan  of  long 
standing.  There  are  no  words  adequate 
to  express  the  feelings  of  the  staff  on 
this  occasion;  we  leave  it  to  the  mem¬ 
bers  who  have  known  him  and  his 
work  for  over  30  years  to  judge  the  loss 
which  this  will  be  to  all  of  us. 

PRICE  CONTROL 

Price  control  matters  have  been  the 
Association’s  most  time-consuming  job 
this  year.  Two  quite  separate  activities 
have  been  involved.  First,  we  have 
tried  to  guide  and,  where  necessary, 
amend,  OPS  jxrlicy  so  as  to  produce 
the  most  just  and  workable  tyjre  of 
retail  price  control.  Second,  w'e  have 
done  a  full  time  liaison  job  between 
the  OPS  and  our  members.  We  have 
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transmitted  the  price  regulations  to 
stores,  explained  them,  and  secured 
from  OPS  the  necessary  interpreta¬ 
tions,  rulings  and  amendments.  This 
technical  part  of  our  price  control  job 
has  been  an  extremely  heavy  daily 
burden,  and  has  involved  the  time  and 
effort  of  every  member  of  our  execu¬ 
tive  staff.  It  is  a  striking  fact  that  the 
government’s  elaborate  and  expensive 
control  organization  would  probably 
be  unable  to  cope  with  its  task  if  it  did 
not  have  trade  associations  to  turn  to. 
Whatever  other  implications  there  are 
in  this  fact,  it  should  provide  us  with 
an  added  incentive  to  press  for  the 
minimum  of  controls  and  for  their 
elimination  at  the  first  moment  when 
the  national  situation  justifies  it.  For 
the  store  pays  heavily  for  the  admini¬ 
stration  of  these  controls:  in  its  taxes, 
which  support  the  government  organ¬ 
ization;  in  the  added  store  payroll  in¬ 
volved  in  conforming  to  regulations 
and  keeping  records,  and  finally,  in  its 
Association  membership  dues,  since  so 
much  of  our  time  here  is  spent  on 
control  problems.  The  Association  has 
not  hired  additional  staff  for  this  pur¬ 
pose,  but  we  might  well  have  done  so 
and  may  yet  have  to.  Many  of  our  ex¬ 
ecutives  have  been  working  seven-day 
weeks  to  keep  control  information 
flowing  to  the  membership  and  to  pre¬ 
pare  briefs  and  other  data  for  the  OPS 
and  the  various  Congressional  com¬ 
mittees. 

Our  Successes.  So  far,  our  work  has 
had  excellent  results.  When  CPR  7 
was  issued  at  the  end  of  February,  it 
embodied  the  principle  of  the  historic 
markup,  thus  carrying  out  our  most 
inqjortant  recommendation  for  prac¬ 
tical  price  control.  However,  on  the 
day  CPR  7  was  issued,  Malcolm  P. 
McNair,  chairman  of  the  .Association’s 
(Committee  on  Emergency  Government 
C^ontrols,  pointed  out  that  the  regula¬ 
tion  was  certain  to  exert  a  definite 
downward  pressure  on  retail  margins. 
This  would  be  the  result  of  pricing 
under  Rule  4,  th<;  famous  built-in 
squeeze.  Cost  absorption  was  also  fore¬ 
shadowed,  in  the  provisions  which 
gave  the  OPS  the  right  to  require  re¬ 
tailers  to  absorb  all  or  part  of  any  in¬ 


creases  granted  to  ntanufacturers.  Fin¬ 
ally,  there  was  the  fact  that  OPS  re¬ 
quired  retailers  to  eliminate  freight 
charges  as  a  factor  of  net  cost.  Phis 
meant  that  future  freight  increases 
would  have  to  be  absorbed. 

In  addition  to  these  possibilities  of 
retail  squeeze,  there  was  the  self-evi¬ 
dent  fact  tiiat  the  price  control  would 
require  retailers  to  absorb  any  increase 
in  their  expenses.  The  OPS  assumed 
that  there  would  not  be  such  an  in¬ 
crease,  percentagewise.  This  assump¬ 
tion  was  understandable.  The  very 
fact  that  price  controls  were  considered 
necessary  seemed  to  presage  an  infla¬ 
tionary  economy,  with  its  usual  charac¬ 
teristics  of  high  retail  volume,  lower 
markdowns  and  possible  curtailment 
of  services.  In  such  a  situation,  the 
ratio  of  operating  expense  to  sales 
would  remain  stable  or  even  decline, 
and  the  frozen  markup  ptercentages 
w'ould  thus  be  adequate  for  retail 
needs. 

But  it  was  already  evident  in  Febru¬ 
ary  that  retail  unit  volume  was  on  a 
downward  trend;  that  heavy  mark- 
downs  were  certain.  And  Professor 
McNair  pointed  out  that  even  if  this 
trend  were  to  reverse  itself,  the  decline 
in  expense  rates  was  not  as  certain  nor 
likely  to  be  as  great  as  the  OPS  ex¬ 
pected.  However,  we  were  willing  to 
wait  and  see.  Unfortunately,  the  OPS 
was  not. 

The  Cost  Absorption  Issue.  Within  a 
couple  of  weeks  after  CPR  7  came  out, 
the  pricing  agency  issued  its  first  pass¬ 
through  order.  This  was  SR  11,  apply¬ 
ing  to  floorcoverings.  Manufacturers 
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were  jIIowccI  a  15  jjer  cent  increase  in 
their  prices:  retailers  were  required  to 
pass  it  through  on  a  straight  dollars 
and  cents  basis.  The  NRDGA  and  the 
Retail  Industry  Committee  thereupon 
launched  their  battle  against  cost  ab¬ 
sorption,  pointing  out  that  if  such 
orders  as  these  continued  the  whole 
concept  of  the  historical  markup 
would  be  obliterated.  That  fight  re¬ 
sulted  eventually  in  the  Herlong 
Amendment  to  the  new  Defense  Pro¬ 
duction  Act,  signed  by  the  President 
on  July  31st.  And  in  the  meantime 
our  protest  had  been  sufficiently  effec¬ 
tive  to  keep  any  further  pass-through 
orders  off  the  books. 

The  Herlong  Amendment  is  retail¬ 
ing’s  guarantee  that  prices  will  be 
controlled  by  the  application  of  pre- 
Korean  markups  to  current  merchan¬ 
dise  costs.  It’s  no  guarantee  to  write 
home  about  just  now,  when  stores  find 
their  pre-Korean  markups  inadequate 
in  the  face  of  rising  expenses  and  drag¬ 
ging  volume.  But  it  is  a  protection 
against  having  store  markups  .slashed 
by  the  pass-through  device  and  it  is  a 
protection  against  inflexible  dollars 
and  cents  ceilings.  In  the  face  of  the 
facts  which  have  been  presented  to 
OPS  about  the  decline  in  retail  profits 
during  the  first  half,  of  this  year,  it 
seems  strange  that  we  should  require 
explicit  legislative  protection  to  pre¬ 
vent  a  cut  in  markup  percentages. 
The  pricing  agency  certainly  knows 
by  now  that  its  forecast  of  rising  vol¬ 
ume  and  shrinking  expense  irates  has 
not  come  true.  Yet  NIf>,.|PiSalle  at¬ 
tacked  the  principle  of  historic  mark¬ 
up  pricing  in  September,!  jiust  as.  the 
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President  himself  attacked  it  previous¬ 
ly,  and  we  have  reason  to  believe  that 
efforts  will  be  made  to  repeal  the  Her¬ 
long  Amendment  in  the  next  Con¬ 
gressional  session. 

I  should  like  to  say,  incidentally, 
that  this  sock -the -retailer  attitude 
seems  to  be  confined  to  the  very  top 
level  of  OPS  policy-making  and  must 
be  regarded  as  purely  political.  In  our 
recent  meetings  with  OPS  fiersonnel  at 
the  administrative  level,  we  have 
found  every  evidence  of  a  sensible  un¬ 
derstanding  of  the  retail  predicament. 
But  the  fight  against  the  Herlong 
amendment  continues,  and  I  urge 
every  retailer  to  make  sure  that  his 
congressman  and  senators  understand 
this  issue.  Keeping  the  Herlong  amend¬ 
ment  on  the  books  is  a  matter  of  cru¬ 
cial  importance.  VVe  have  recently  re¬ 
ceived  assurances  from  OPS  admini¬ 
strators  that  no  widespread  use  of  dol¬ 
lars  and  cents  ceilings  is  planned;  but 
the  fact  remains  that  the  pressure  to 
kill  the  Herlong  amendment  is  terrific, 
and  there  must  be  a  reason  for  it.  If 
the  control  policy-makers  are  deter¬ 
mined  to  ignore  retail  figures  and  stick 
tp  their  queer  conviction  that  retail 
margins  are  excessive,  then  only  legis¬ 
lative  guarantees  can  be  counted  on  to 
keep  them  from  taking  destructive 
actions. 

Some  Squeezes  Eliminated.  In,  addi¬ 
tion  to  our  so  far  successful  fight 
again:!t  cost  absorption,  we  have  satis¬ 
factorily  settled  several  other  price 
control  issues.  In  June,  the  Rule  4 
squeeze  was  eliminated  and  a  Retail 
.Advisory  Committee  was  finally  creat- 


etl  by  the  OPS,  after  months  of  delay. 
Last  month  the  OPS  agreed  to  con¬ 
sider  a  formula  which  would  allow 
retailers  to  pass-through,  instead  of 
absorbing,  the  recent  increases  in 
freight  and  parcel  post  rates.  Also, 
retailers  who  failed  to  use  their  option 
of  including  furniture  freight  costs  in 
their  charts  last  spring  will  now  be 
given  a  second  opportunity  to  do  so. 
VVe  believe,  too,  that  our  efforts  to 
get  permission  to  round  out  prices  to 
match  established  price  lines  may  be 
successful.  Furthermore,  we  begin  to 
find  some  evidence  of  agreement  in 
the  OPS  that  luxury  items  should  be 
decontrolled. 

Innumerable  technical  difficulties  of 
the  price  orders  have  been  cleared  up 
by  our  efforts  during  the  year,  and  we 
have  reason  to  believe  that  many 
others  are  on  the  verge  of  solution. 
For  example,  after  months  of  effort  we 
expect  OPS  approval  for  the  use  of  ex¬ 
isting  charts  to  establish  prices  for  new 
departments,  branches,  and  units  of 
chains;  and  the  burdensome  ticketing 
provisions  which  accompany  the  fair¬ 
trade  pricing  rules  of  Section  43  are 
about  to  be  eased. 

Reporting  Markon  Changes.  There  is 
one  clause  in  CPR  7  which  we  think  is 
full  of  dangerous  possibilities  for  re¬ 
tailing  but  which  we  have  so  far  been 
unable  to  have  eliminated  or  amended. 
This  is  Sec.  53,  which  requires  retailers 
to  report  to  OPS  when  any  depart¬ 
ment,  over  a  full  calendar  quarter  of 
o{)eration  under  CPR  7,  exceeds  the 
initial  markon  of  its  base  period  quar¬ 
ter.  (This  is  for  stores  on  the  retail 
methotl;  for  others,  the  reporting  re¬ 
quirement  concerns  gross  margin.) 
This  information  all  by  itself  would  be 
quite  meaningless  to  a  retail  expert; 
if  people  unfamiliar  with  retail  opera¬ 
tions  attempt  to  draw  conclusions  from 
it  the  results  are  certain  to  be  mislead¬ 
ing.  .At  best,  the  report  is  designed  to 
elicit  only  the  information  which 
could  be  used  to  justify  a  stiffening  of 
price  control,  since  it  asks  for  reports 
on  departments  whose  markons  are  up 
but  not  for  reports  on  departments 
whose  markons  are  down. 

For  most  stores,  the  first  occasion 
for  reporting  comes  this  month.  VVe 
have  advised  members  to  file  supple¬ 
mentary  statements  with  any  reports  to 
(Continued  on  page  40) 
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During  the  week  of  January  7-10 
the  41st  edition  of  NRDGA’s  An¬ 
nual  Convention  will  be  held  at  New 
York’s  Hotel  Statler.  The  theme  is 
“Blueprint  for  1952.”  In  four  discus¬ 
sion-packed  days,  thousands  of  retail 
executives  representing  all  branches  of 
store  ojjeration  will  once  again  get  the 
down-to-earth  help  on  planning  which 
is  responsible  for  the  Convention’s 
solid  reputation  in  and  outside  the 
trade. 

It  is  true  that  nothing  business  men 
can  plan  or  say  will  enable  them  to 
prepare  perfectly  for  1952,  a  year  which 
of>ens  in  a  cloud  of  disturbance  and 
uncertainties.  Throughout  the  con¬ 
vention  program  there  is  evidence  of 
how  closely  day-to-day  planning  must 
tie  in  with  national  and  international 
developments.  The  feature  speaker  at 
the  annual  banquet  will  be  Lt.  Gen. 
Alliert  Wedemeyer  (retired),  interna¬ 
tionally  known  military  and  diplo¬ 
matic  figure,  now  with  the  Avco  Corp. 
Wedemeyer’s  subject,  “Freedom  and 
Security,”  will  be  of  vital  concern  to 
every  retailer  who  projects  his  thoughts 
beyond  the  doors  of  his  own  store. 
Another  important  world  figure  who 
will  speak  at  the  convention  will  be 
General  Hoyt  Vandenberg.  Vanden- 
berg  will  address  NRDGA’s  board  of 
directors  at  their  dinner  meeting  dur¬ 
ing  the  convention. 

The  big  opening  night  top  manage¬ 
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ment  meeting  has  a  three-speaker  line¬ 
up  which  promises  to  set  a  high  stand¬ 
ard  for  all  sessions  that  follow.  For 
the  first  time  a  woman  will  address  this 
inaugural  session.  From  the  field  of 
public  relations  comes  Mrs.  Denny 
Griswold,  editor  of  Public  Relations 
News  and  one  of  the  country’s  best 
known  p.r.  authorities.  Harvard’s  Pro¬ 
fessor  Malcolm  P.  McNair  keeps  a 
“command”  speaking  engagement  at 
this  session,  ready  to  give  top  manage¬ 
ment  a  projection  of  his  thinking  on 
to-morrow’s  operation.  Sharing  the 
sf>eaker’s  platform  with  Mrs.  Griswold 
and  Professor  McNair  will  be  one  of 
Canada’s  top  retailers,  Edgar  G.  Bur¬ 
ton,  president  of  the  Robert  Simpson 
Co.,  Toronto,  his  topic:  “Retailing 
Across  the  Border.”  Burton’s  appear¬ 
ance  at  this  session  draws  attention  to 
the  participation  of  Canadian  retailers 
at  this  convention.  At  the  invitation 
of  NRDGA,  a  big  delegation  from  our 
northern  neighbor  will  attend  the  con¬ 
vention,  and  will  fill  several  import¬ 
ant  sf>ots  in  speaking  and  panel  pro¬ 
grams. 

Several  retail  problems  will  get  spe¬ 
cial  attention  at  the  convention.  A 
subject  that  appears  on  the  agenda  of 
three  different  sessions  is  branch  stores. 


This  topic  will  get  attention  from  the 
store  management,  control  and  display 
sessions.  Public  relations  will  be  the 
subject  of  a  joint  session  of  personnel 
and  public  relations  executives,  a  dis¬ 
play  session  and  a  distributive  educa¬ 
tion  meeting.  Credit  sales  promotion 
is  the  sole  subject  down  for  discussion 
at  a  joint  meeting  of  credit  men,  sales 
promoters  and  display  men.  The  im¬ 
portant  general  merchandising  session 
will  this  year  be  jointly  sponsored  by 
the  Merchandising  and  Smaller  Stores 
Divisions.  Elsewhere,  NRDGA’s  di¬ 
visions  and  groups  will  pinp>oint  spe- 
^  cialized  topics  which  their  members 
report  as  their  greatest  concern  in  1952. 

Stor*  Management.  On  the  conven¬ 
tion  schedule,  one  of  the  first  problems 
store  managers  and  personnel  execu¬ 
tives  will  tackle  is  salary  and  wage 
stabilization.*  A  panel  will  p>ool  retail 
and  government  thought  on  this  sub¬ 
ject,  will  offer  up-to-the-minute  inter¬ 
pretations  of  regulations  and  put  up 
some  reliable  guideposts  for  effecting 
future  wage  policies. 

The  Store  Management  Group  has 
four  other  sessions  on  the  program. 
Two  of  these  will  be  devoted  to  ex¬ 
pense  reduction.  One  will  give  stores 
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aniined,  also  the  use  of  window  and 

HOTEL  STATLER,  NEW  YORK  interior  display  by  department  stores 

to  merchandise  credit. 

The  sales  promotion  program  also 

in  the  $5  million-plus  volume  group  a  whose  new  branch  in  the  St.  Louis  area  calls  for  a  repeat  on  last  year’s  popular 

chance  to  probe  for  ways  of  putting  is  rated  one  of  the  best-planned  opera-  session,  “How  I’d  Promote  If  I  Were 

bigger  plus  signs  on  their  profit  figures.  tions  yet  completed,  will  be  a  panel  Back  in  Retailing.”  On  this  program. 

Both  selling  and  non-selling  practices  member  at  this  session.  ten  ex-retail  promotion  executives  tell 

will  be  scrutinized.  At  the  same  hour.  Later  in  the  convention  the  control-  how  easy  retail  sales  promotion  looks 

representatives  of  stores  doing  less  lers  will  have  their  yearly  bout  with  from  the  outside.  The  subject  of  na- 

than  $5  million  volume  will  be  mak-  the  LIFO  question.  This  year  the  dis-  tional  brand  promotion  will  get  im- 

ing  a  similar  study  of  cost-cutting  cussion  asks,  “Is  LIFO  Permanent?”  portant  attention  at  another  session, 

methods  that  may  be  applied  to  their  On  the  same  program,  electronics  ex-  Four  stores  that  have  done  profiuble 

operations.  pert  Ralph  Eidem  of  Ernst  and  Ernst  work  with  brand  promotions  will  re- 

.\nother  important  session  for  store  will  evaluate  the  controller’s  future  in  port  on  their  success.  Joseph  Eckhouse, 

managers  will  be  the  regular  conven-  terms  of  scientific  methods  that  are  ap-  head  man  at  Gimbels  New  York,  will 

tion  wrapping  and  packing  clinic  plicable  to  retailing.  tell  how  he  has  used  brand  promotions 

which  examines  methods,  materials  to  promote  Gimbels.  James  Rotto  of 

and  labor  costs.  This  year  a  panel  of  Sales  Promotion.  A  promotion  topic  Hecht’s,  Washington,  will  detail  his 

New  York  store  representatives  will  that  intrigues  three  types  of  retail  ex-  store’s  approach  to  national  brand  pro¬ 
lead  the  discussion.  On  the  last  day  of  ecutives  is  credit  sales  promotion.  At  motion.  How  smaller  stores  use  brand 

the  convention,  the  store  manager’s  the  convention  the  Credit  Manage-  promotions  will  be  handled  by  Wil- 

approach  to  branch  store  operation  ment  Division,  the  Sales  Promotion  Ham  B.  Wyckoff  of  A.  B.  Wyckoff, 

will  be  a  session  subject.  Here  a  panel  Division  and  the  Visual  Merchandis-  Stroudsburg,  Pa.,  and  James  Roths- 
will  hold  a  full-scale  discussion  of  the  ing  Group  will  jointly  sponsor  a  ses-  child  of  Rothschild’s  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

branch,  covering  merchandising,  stock-  sion  given  exclusively  to  this  type  of  Wyckoff’s  speech  will  deal  with  the 

keeping,  traffic,  executive  set-up,  park-  promotion.  Executives  from  all  three  training  of  salesjjeople  in  support  of 

ing,  personnel  and  even  the  night  departments  will  head  up  the  discus-  brand  promotions;  Rothschild’s  will 

opening  question.  sion.  The  credit  department’s  empha-  concern  the  brand  program  which  his 

sis  on  cooperation  and  coordination  store  has  used  successfully. 

Controllers.  The  branch  operation,  will  be  stressed  by  Clarence  Wolfinger 

this  time  from  the  planning  stand-  of  Lit  Brothers.  Harold  Merahn  of  B.  Merchandising.  The  general  merchan- 

point,  will  also  be  an  imp>ortant  topic  Gertz  will  concentrate  on  promotion  dising  session  at  this  year’s  convention 

on  the  Controllers’  Congress  conven-  of  credit  through  newspapers  and  di-  will  be  concerned  chiefly  with  short- 

tion  schedule.  Frank  Mayfield,  presi-  rect  mail.  Chain  store  techniques  for  range  forecasting,  concentrating  on 

dent  of  Scruggs-Vandervoort-Barney,  using  display  to  sell  credit  will  be  ex-  the  Spring  and  earlier  period.  Lead- 
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ing  the  forecasters  will  be  A.  W.  Zelo- 
mek  of  the  International  Statistical 
Bureau.  A  panel  on  the  same  program 
will  take  up  some  of  the  merchandis¬ 
ers’  biggest  day-to-day  concerns— price 
controls,  inflation  threats,  prices,  self- 
service,  expense  reduction,  threatened 
merchandise  shortages. 

The  Monday  luncheon  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Buying  Offices  will  feature 
B.  Earl  Puckett  of  Allied  Stores  as  its 
speaker.  His  topic  will  be  “Opportu¬ 
nities  and  Obligations.” 

The  Ready-to-Wear  session  will  offer 
a  discussion  of  three  big  items— fash¬ 
ion,  production  and  prices.  Ralph  R. 
Frasca  of  Jos.  Kraeler-Frasca  Co.,  will 
be  the  speaker  on  coat  and  suit  produc¬ 
tion  and  prices;  the  same  phases  of  the 
dress  picture  will  be  discussed  by 
Joseph  Lackritz  of  C.  H.  D.  Robbins 
Co. 

At  the  .\ccessories  and  Small  wares 
session,  Bernard  Smith  of  Kirby,  Block 
will  take  “How  to  Employ  Fashions 
Profitably”  as  his  topic.  Still  on  fash¬ 
ion  but  from  another  angle  will  be  an 
analysis  of  the  profit  potential  of  the 
fashion  coordinator  by  Macy’s  Mar¬ 
jorie  Schlesinger.  For  an  appraisal  of 
Spring  sales  prospects  in  this  division 
of  merchandising,  a  panel  of  retailers 
and  manufacturers  of  hosiery,  cosmet¬ 
ics,  costume  jewelry  and  notions  has 
been  lined  up.  Discussion  leader  wall 
be  Betty  Held,  editor  of  Handbags  and 
Fashion  Accessories. 

The  meeting  of  intimate  apparel 
merchandisers  will  offer  a  diversified 
program.  In  keeping  with  the  trend  to 
more  self-selection,  Bernard  Lewy  of 
Industrial  Rayon  will  examine  its  ap¬ 
plication  to  intimate  apparel  merchan¬ 
dising.  Two  views  of  the  market  im¬ 
mediately  ah^ad  will  be  presented. 

Max  Kopsijjf  Kops  Bros,  will  supply 
dte  corset  linamufacturer’s  view.  For 
lingerie,  Murray  Kaplan  of  Seamprufe 
Garments  will  do  the  talking.  Mid- 
West  merchandisers  are  scheduled  to 
handle  the  other  half  of  the  program. 
-Marshall  Field’s  Margaret  Bond  has  a 
profit  topic,  “How  Coordination  of- 
Ready-tio-Wear  and  Intimate  Apparel 
Bimi)4s  Profits.’’-^.  Earl  Minster,  of  Ed. 
Soirunfj:  Jc  Go>*i  will -estimate  the  im- 
pturlance^rOf  staple  stocks  in  building  a 
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successful  department. 

A  full  run-down  of  the  fabrics  mar¬ 
ket  will  provide  the  meat  of  the  session 
on  piece  goods.  Supplementing  it  will 
be  a  fashion  show-  illustrating  poten¬ 
tially  strong  fabrics  for  the  Spring  sea¬ 
son.  The  fabrics  forum  will  feature  a 
discussion  of  the  woolen  future  by 
Genevieve  Huss  of  Forstman,  cottons 
by  Barney  Erensen  of  Erenmade  fab¬ 
rics,  and  rayons  and  other  synthetics 
by  William  Bell  of  Celanese.  Ann 
Mullany,  fabric  editor  of  Women’s 
Wear,  will  complete  the  fabric  picture 
by  doing  some  chalk  work  predicting 
good  Spring  numbers. 


Reservations  for  the  Convention  ban¬ 
quet  are  filled  on  a  first  come,  first 
served  basis.  It  is  important,  therefore, 
that  those  whose  Convention  plans  in¬ 
clude  attendance  at  this  traditional 
windup  function  send  their  reservations 
to  NRDGA  headquarters  early.  The 
program  again  this  year  will  feature 
top  line  entertainment  in  addition  to 
General  Wedemeyer's  address. 


Departmental  operation  and  fashion 
will  share  honors  at  the  men’s  and 
boys’  wear  meeting.  The  men’s  depart¬ 
ment  and  what  it  takes  to  handle  it 
successfully  will  be  the  subject  of 
Rich’s  Ben  Gordon.  The  same  ques¬ 
tion  applied  to  'boys’  wear  will  be 
handled  by  Israel  Friedlander  of  The 
J.  B.  Kennedy  Co.,  Boston.  Sam  Loeb 
of  Consolidated  Clothiers  will  speak 
on  supply  and  prices,  and  Perkins 
Bailey  of  Men’s  Wear  Magazine  on 
fashion  trends  in  men’s  wear. 

Furs  are  down  for  an  important  spot 
at  the  convention.  A  Wednesday  even¬ 
ing  session  has  been  arranged  in  coop¬ 
eration  with  the  New  York  Fur  Club, 
at  which  all  branches  of  the  fur  indus¬ 
try  will  be  represented.  This  fur  forum 
will  be  chiefly  concerned  with  finding 
ways  and  means  of  swinging  the  fur 
sales  curve  upwards. 

Personnel  and  Public  Relations.  Pub¬ 
lic  relations  from  the  employee  angle 
will  be  the  subject  of  a  session  jointly 
sponsored  by  NRDGA’s  Personnel 


Group  and  the  Public  Relations  Divis- 
tion;  its  theme:  that  gootl  public  rela¬ 
tions  begins  with  the  employee.  In  de¬ 
veloping  this  thesis,  public  relations 
and  personnel  executives  alternate  on 
the  speaking  assignments.  Carl  lUei- 
berg  of  The  Hecht  Co.  will  discuss  the 
need  for  better  public  relations;  Gil¬ 
bert  Ward  of  S.  H.  Kress  and  chairman 
of  NRDGA’s  Public  Relations  Divis¬ 
ion,  will  outline  a  practical  program 
for  stores  to  follow,  and  Bishop  Brown 
of  the  Research  Bureau  for  Retail 
Training,  University  of  Pittsburgh 
will  present  a  plan  for  selling  future 
employees  through  good  public  rela¬ 
tions.  Another  phase  of  the  program 
will  take  up  ways  and  means  to  better 
employee  understanding  through  the 
employment  of  good  p.r.  techniques. 

At  other  sessions,  personnel  execu¬ 
tives  will  tackle  a  wide  range  of  sub¬ 
jects.  One  of  their  major  sessions  will 
be  a  discussion  of  sales  prorluctivity 
and  how  it  can  be  increased  by  three 
different  approaches.  Edward  V.  Luss 
of  J.  L.  Hudson  will  take  centralized 
selling  supervision  as  an  important 
factor  in  stepping  up  productivity. 
How  the  development  and  mainte¬ 
nance  of  good  salesmanship  helps 
toward  the  same  end  will  be  discussed 
by  Catherine  Reiner  of  The  Higbee 
Co.  third  approach  to  better  pro¬ 
ductivity,  by  reducing  selling  expense, 
is  the  topic  assigned  to  Harry  Matel- 
ski  of  Wolf  &  Dessauer.  Two  other 
sessions  on  personnel  problems  will 
follow  an  informal  format.  One  will 
be  an  early-bird  meeting  to  deal  with 
whatever  problems  the  audience  de¬ 
sires  to  introduce.  The  second  will 
concentrate  on  manpower— better  util¬ 
ization  of  limited  staffs,  employee 
scheduling  and  other  ways  of  coping 
with  a  personnel  shortage. 

Credit.  At  the  convention  one  of  the 
major  goals  of  credit  men  will  be  the 
investigation  andttsvainatton  of  new 
credit  operating  procedures.  Foupr’in 
use”  plans  will  get  careful  attention  at 
the  Tuesday  credit  session.  Credit  men 
will  give  details  on  the  first  two  of  the 
plans.  First  to  be  described  will  be  the 
single  control  cycle  billing  plan;  the 
speaker  will  be  J.  Price  Olive  from 
The  Fair,  Fort  Worth.  The  two-(Oi> 
trol  cycle  billing  plan  will  be  detailed 
(Continued  on  page  56) 
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OF  THE  LOCUST,  OR  MARKDOWN 

By  Raymond  S.  Reed,  Sr. 

Home  Furnishings  Divisional  Merchandise  Mana,;er,  John  Wanamaker,  Philadelphia 

This  is  the  sad  story  of  the  television  department  in  1951,  but,  of  necessity, 
it  ends  on  an  optimistic  note:  by  comparison,  1952  just  has  to  look  good. 
There  are  some  ways  of  helping  the  situation,  too,  and  Mr.  Reed  points  them 
out,  especially  to  the  t.  v.  manufacturers.  He  himself  has  plenty  of  manufac¬ 
turing  background,  having  spent  13  years  with  Heywood  Wakefield  as  adver¬ 
tising  and  sales  development  manager  before  joining  the  A.  M.  C.  in  1944. 
Three  years  ago  he  took  over  home  furnishings  merchandising  at  Wanamaker's, 
and  last  year  was  elected  chairman  of  the  NRDGA's  Home  Furnishings  Group. 


THE  YEAR 


IT  is  reliably  estimated  that  in  the 
NRDGA  Controllers’  Congress  fig¬ 
ures  for  1951,  Television  Departments 
will  show  a  higher  percentage  of  ulcers 
to  Total  Main  Store  Ulcers  than  any 
other  classification  in  the  store.  The 
Downstairs  Stores?  They’re  doing  all 
right  since  they  have  been  on  a  bland 
volume  diet  for  a  while,  and  now  be¬ 
gin  to  look  good  and  feel  better.  In 
TV,  1951  has  been  a  rugged  year  for 
the  men  and  a  disastrous  year  for  the 
boys.  At  the  beginning  of  the  year 
everyone  was  over-optimistic  and,  as 
we  near  the  end  of  1951,  too  many  of 
us  are  undidy  jiessimistic.  Remember, 
by  comparison,  it  won’t  take  too  much 
to  make  1952  look  very  good! 

Do  you  remember,  back  in  early 
1949,  when  the  radio  manufacturing 
industry  was  predictitig  “the  probable 
saturation  point  of  television  sets, 
somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of 
5,200,000  receivers,  should  be  reached 
sometime  in  1952’’?  More  than  13,000,- 
000  television  sets  were  in  use  by  the 
end  of  July,  1951!  Currently  the  fig¬ 
ure  has  exceeded  14,000,000  receivers. 
The  moral  indicated  is  to  stay  away 
from  predictions  and  stick  to  post¬ 
mortems.  I'he  former  can  make  you 
look  silly,  while  the  latter  can  make 
you  a  sage. 

Our  trouble  began  in  the  first  month 
of  the  calendar  year,  1951,  with  a  Janu¬ 
ary  so  fantastic  that  even  controllers 
were  urging  buyers  to  splurge.  That 
phenomenon  alone  shoidd  have  been 
our  warning  signal,  but  we  ignored  it. 
Retailers  and  manufacturers  alike  did 
nothing  but  talk  dire,  impending 


shortages,  with  TV  departments  out  of 
business  by  June.  Some  departments 
did  depart  from  the  scene  in  June,  but 
not  exactly  for  the  aforementioned 
reason.  In  this  rosy  era  of  good  feeling 
and  good  business,  we  miscalculated 
the  facts  which  began  to  develop.  After 
they  had  develojx;d.  we  either  refused 
to  face  them  or  were  not  in  position 
to  solve  the  trouble. 

Manufacturers  overproduced  .  .  . 
heavily,  but  all  of  the  blame  cannot  be 
placed  on  their  doorstep.  In  Decem¬ 
ber  1950,  the  industry’s  guesstimate 
that  rV'  production  would  drop  be¬ 
tween  30  and  40  |)er  cent  in  the  first 
quarter  of  1951  seemed  realistic  and 
sound,  based  on  all  ai^ailable  informa¬ 
tion  as  to  the  forward  supply  in  criti¬ 
cal  materials.  I'he  facts  of  the  case 
proved  to  be  that  the  industry  aver- 
produced  by  about  the  same  amount 
in  the  first  tpiarter  as  they  had  expect¬ 
ed  to  underproduce.  That  overproduc¬ 
tion,  combined  with  a  sudden,  deep 
drop  in  consumer  demand  in  mid-Fel> 
ruary,  has  continued  to  plague  both 
our  houses  throughout  the  year.  Natu¬ 
rally,  it  caught  up  with  the  retailer 
rapidly,  but  if  you  think  it  hasn’t 
affected  the  manufacturer,  just  take  a 
look  at  those  third  quarter  financial 
statements! 

\VT“11,  what  is  the  first  thing  any  re¬ 
tailer  starts  to  do  when  sales  drop  off 
sharply?  He  hollers.  Management 
hollers  at  the  controller.  The  control¬ 
ler  hollers  at  the  merchandise  mana¬ 
ger.  The  merchandise  manager  hollers 
at  his  buyer.  .And  into  this  delightful 
situation,  with  the  hollering  increas¬ 


ing  in  intensity  at  each  level,  steps  the 
poor,  unsusjjecting  manufacturer, 
dreaming  of  impending  shortages  and 
blissfully  unaware  that  the  public  is 
now  giving  an  imitation  of  a  Soviet 
at  a  Peace  Conference. 

In  his  first  meetings  of  this  kind,  the 
manufacturer  shrugs  his  shoidders  and 
writes  off  the  situation  as  the  mutter- 
ings  of  a  maniac  who  ran  a  couple  of 
days  behind  his  last  year  figures.  He 
cannot  fathom  nor  understand  the 
emotional  instability  of  retailers  and 
their  buyers.  It  usually  requires  two  or 
three  months  in  which  retail  orders 
are  conspicuous  by  their  absence  for 
the  manufacturer  to  become  aware 
that  something  is  definitely  awry. 

The  manufacturer,  thus  alerted, 
jumps  into  action  and  brings  into  play 
all  of  those  corny,  carnival  cajiers  and 
circus  tricks  which  seemed  to  provide 
the  answer  in  the  past.  First,  he  con¬ 
centrates  on  the  buyer  because  he  feels 
positive  that  the  whole  trouble  stems 
from  the  buyer’s  lack  of  courage  and 
confidence.  Fhe  buyer  is  rattled,  is 
afraid  to  blast  the  reluctant  consumer 
into  buying  TV  sets.  Suddenly  there  is 
an  outbreak  of  competitive  sales  con¬ 
tests,  the  prizes  for  which  are  free  lx>at 
trips  to  Bermuda,  free  plane  rides  to 
Paris,  or  free  all-expense  tours  to  Fim- 
buctoo.  I  have  never  been  certain  as 
to  whether  the  ulterior  motive  in¬ 
volved  is  to  give  the  buyer  a  restful 
change  of  {lerspective  or  to  get  a  signed 
confirmation  for  a  new  order,  while 
he  is  high  and  helpless  in  a  plane.  But 
I  do  have  definite  suspicions. 

{Continued  on  page  57) 
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I'HE  foresight  shown  by  the  Board 
of  Directors  of  the  National  Retail 
Dry  Goods  Association  in  setting  up  a 
separate  division  within  the  frame¬ 
work  of  the  association  to  study  depart¬ 
ment  store  credit  may  be  measured  in 
terms  of  the  phenomenal  growth  in  the 
use  of  retail  credit  and  its  recognition 
as  a  major  factor  in  our  national 
economy.  It  was  in  March,  1934,  that 
the  NRDGA  Board,  in  response  to 
constantly  increasing  demand  from 
members  over  a  period  of  years,  estab¬ 
lished  the  Credit  Management  Divi¬ 
sion.  Its  purpose,  as  taken  from  the 
Division’s  Constitution  and  By-Laws, 
is: 

“To  provide  a  clearing  house  for  de¬ 
partment  and  specialty  stores  where 
problems  in  retail  credit  granting  may 
be  presented  and  discussed;  to  collect 
accurate  data  through  which  the  func¬ 
tions  of  retail  credit  granting  may  be 
placed  on  a  more  scientific  basis:  and 
to  maintain  such  other  purposes  as 
may  hereafter  be  provided  for  by  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  Credit  Man¬ 
agement  Division.” 

Importance  of  Credit.  During  the  near¬ 
ly  18  years  of  the  Division’s  existence, 
credit  has  enjoyed  a  sound  and  healthy 
growth;  at  the  same  time,  the  very  con¬ 
cept  of  credit  extension  has  changed. 
Whereas  at  one  time  stores  looked 
upon  credit  as  a  courtesy  or  privilege 
to  be  extended  to  selected  customers, 
today  our  thinking  is,  or  should  lie, 
that  credit  is  the  personal  possession 
of  the  individual.  Retailers  have  been 
alert  to' recognize  its  tremendous  jio- 
tentials  as  a  sales  builder,  and  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  credit  sales  in  department 
stores  has  continued  to  increase.  In 
each  of  the  past  five  years,  the  ratio  of 
credit  sales  to  total  sales  has  mo\ed 
upward;  at  the  present  time,  56.5  per 
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cent  of  total  department  store  sales  are 
being  made  through  retail  credit  facili¬ 
ties.  Further  stress  on  the  use  of  credit 
as  a  means  of  increasing  sales  volume, 
moreover,  was  reported  to  be  planned 
by  73  jier  cent  of  the  store  heads  who 
answered  NRDGA’s  mid-year  survey 
on  general  business  conditions. 

One  can  readily  understand  why 
credit  is  considered  a  major  manage¬ 
ment  activity  of  the  store.  Yet,  had  it 
not  been  for  the  vision  of  the  NRDGA 
Board  and  the  determination  of  the 
Division’s  founders,  department  and 
specialty  store  credit  problems  would 
not  have  received  the  specialized  atten¬ 
tion  they  required.  Nor,  without  the 
strong  Credit  Management  Division 
the  .Association  now  has,  would 
NRDGA  have  achieved  the  prestige  in 
Government  as  well  as  in  retailing  of 
being  the  best  informed  and  most  au¬ 
thoritative  source  of  department  and 
specialty  store  credit  research. 

Standing  Committees.  It  was  indeed 
gratifying  to  learn  from  the  recent 
NRDGA  membership  survey  that 
these  are  the  views  of  our  members. 
Yet,  whatever  success  has  been  achieved 
has  l)een  through  their  cooperation. 
The  very  life  blood  of  the  Division 
has  been  its  standing  committees, 
working  groups  of  members  to  whom 
must  be  given  a  major  share  of  the 
thanks  for  its  outstanding  accomplish¬ 
ments. 


By  A.  Leonidas  Trotta 

.Manager,  Credit  Management  Division 


Credit  Sales  Promotion.  One  of  CMD’s 
most  active  committees,  for  example, 
is  devoted  to  the  study  of  credit  sales 
promotion— a  subject  of  key  import¬ 
ance,  since  the  primary  objective  of 
the  credit  executive  is  to  produce  for 
the  store  a  continuous  source  of  profit¬ 
able  credit  business.  In  this  area,  one 
developing  field  of  research  lies  in  the 
further  analysis  of  charge  account  cus¬ 
tomer  buying  habits.  Such  work,  ob¬ 
viously,  will  service  the  entire  store  op¬ 
eration,  and  can  be  an  important 
guide  to  merchandising  and  storewide 
promotional  activities.  The  import¬ 
ance  and  future  possibilities  of  this 
project  were  highlighted  in  the  July 
1951  issue  of  Stores,  in  a  Report  to 
Management  on  Credit  Consumer 
Analysis. 

This,  however,  is  but  one  of  the 
projects  of  the  important  credit  sales 
promotion  committee.  Others  include 
an  evaluation  of  the  various  methods 
of  new  account  solicitation;  a  complete 
analysis  of  costs  for  acquiring  accounts 
related  to  the  method  used;  and  the 
study  of  the  effectiveness  of  inactive 
account  solicitation.  Plans  for  the 
latter  study  are  well  under  way,  and  it 
will  be  conducted  simultaneously  early 
next  year  in  various  parts  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  This,  of  course,  will  be  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  usual  contribution  of  the 
committee  toward  developing  new  and 
improved  methods  of  credit  sales  pro¬ 
motion. 


Credit  Expense  Reduction.  Equally  im- 
|K)rtant  are  the  studies  being  made  by 
other  CMD  committees  to  determine 
the  most  efficient  and  effective  methods 
of  credit  operation.  For  example,  after 
two  years  of  pioneer  work,  CMD’s  ex- 
jjense  committee  recently  published 
the  first  complete  and  comprehensive 
analysis  of  credit  department  operat¬ 
ing  costs.  Published  in  the  1951-1952 
Gredit  Management  Year  Book,  this 
study  gives  retailers  a  new  yardstick 
with  which  to  measure  their  credit  op¬ 
erating  costs— costs  which  are  related 
to  a  percentage  of  net  credit  sales,  dol¬ 
lar  (  ost  per  transaction,  and  dollar  cost 
per  bill  produced.  Analysis  of  the  re¬ 
sults  of  this  study  indicated  a  very  defi¬ 
nite  relationship  between  higher  op¬ 
erating  costs  and  a  higher  proportion 
of  instalment  sales  to  total  credit  sales. 
Although  this  had  been  assumed  to  be 
true,  no  prior  effort  was  ever  made  to 
establish  a  definite  relationship  be¬ 
tween  the  various  types  of  accounts 
and  costs.  This  factor  became  increas¬ 
ingly  important  because  of  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  revolving  credit.  Thus,  the 
exf>ense  committee  again  set  to  work, 
seeking  to  compare  costs  by  type  of  ac¬ 
count,  using  as  their  major  classifica¬ 
tions  charge  accounts,  revolving  credit, 
and/or  coupon  accounts  and  instal¬ 
ment  accounts.  Five  carefully  select¬ 
ed  stores,  whose  op)erations  were  com¬ 
parable,  acted  as  guinea  pigs  for  the 
new  survey.  The  formula,  together 
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Raspentibility  for  planning  and  administering  the  many  research,  publishing  and  convention  activities 
af  the  Credit  Management  Division  rests  with  its  manager,  A.  Leonidas  Trotta,  and  his  assistant,  Ruth 
M.  Dyer.  In  Trotta  the  Division  has  one  of  credit's  youngest  top  executives,  who  acquired  a  sound  back¬ 
ground  in  all  phases  of  department  store  credit  and  collection  before  joining  the  Association's  staff. 


with  the  results  of  the  study,  appeared 
in  the  19.51-1952  Crkdit  ^fANA(;^'.M^■.NT 
Year  Book. 

Collections.  Meanwhile,  the  CMD’s 
collection  connnittee  is  stiulying  the 
problem  of  age  analysis,  in  an  effort  to 
give  members  a  standard  by  which  to 
evaluate  more  effectively  their  collec¬ 
tion  operation.  Preliminary  results  of 
the  study  have  clearly  shown  that  there 
is  urgent  need  for  standardization  ot 
terminology,  as  well  as  of  methods  of 
analysis.  In  addition,  the  committee 
will  measure  the  effectiveness  of  partial 
age  analysis  as  compared  with  the  com¬ 
plete  analysis  of  a  store’s  accounts  re¬ 
ceivable.  .Suggested  do’s  and  don’ts  for 
use  in  the  training  of  collection  per¬ 
sonnel  are  also  being  compiled  by  this 
committee. 

Smaller  Stores.  In  keeping  with  the 
needs  of  our  members,  the  Division’s 
Board  of  Directors  last  year  authorized 
the  establishment  of  a  committee  on 
smaller  store  credit  problems.  A  great 
deal  of  interest  has  already  been  shown 
in  the  activities  of  this  committee,  and 
special  studies  are  being  conducted  iti 
the  credit  problems  peculiar  to  smaller 
store  operation. 

Authorization— Identification,  .\nother 
relatively  new  committee  formed  to 
meet  the  needs  of  our  members  is  the 
one  on  authorization-identification.  It 


is  the  objective  of  this  committee  to 
evaluate  the  various  methods  of  oper¬ 
ating  grou|)  identification  plans,  such 
as  “Cffiarga-Plate”  and  Addressograph 
Credit  Plate,  as  well  as  to  develop  com¬ 
parative  statistics  and  cost  studies.  New' 
as  this  committee  is.  NRDGA  members 
have  already  realized  the  residts  of  its 
efforts  in  the  form  of  reduced  operat¬ 
ing  expense. 

Cycle  Billing.  Few  of  our  members 
realize  that  it  was  through  the  activi¬ 
ties  of  the  Credit  Management  Divi¬ 
sion  that  the  growth  of  cycle  billing  in 
department  and  specialty  stores  has 
been  so  ra|)id.  It  was  CMD  that  first 
fullv  studied  the  advantages  and  dis¬ 
advantages  of  this  new'  method  of  bill¬ 
ing  and  passed  along  to  its  members 
the  information  on  how'  to  make  the 
transition  in  the  most  efficient  way. 
I'his  has  also  been  true  with  respect  to 
revolving  credit,  as  well  as  many  other 
ojjerating  technitpies,  such  as  negative 
authorization,  telephone  authoriza¬ 
tion.  etc. 

The  Caedit  Management  Division  is 
also  responsible  for  the  development 
of  the  latest  operating  technique  now 
being  used  experimentally  further  to 
reduce  cycle  billing  costs  and  increase 
efficiency.  It  is  a  trend  to  streamline 
cycle  billing  control  methods  by  elimi¬ 
nating  the  numerous  cycle  controls. 
The  so-called  single  control  plan  has 
already  been  in  use  for  over  a  year  at 


The  Fair,  in  Fort  Worth,  Texas,  with 
excellent  results.  On  the  other  h.uid, 
there  are  those  who,  although  sold  on 
the  principles  of  the  one  control  sys¬ 
tem,  find  the  plan  objectionable  from 
a  techtiical  point  of  view.  As  a  result, 
an  entirely  new  approach  to  this  prob¬ 
lem  is  now  being  experimented  with- 
the  two-control  cycle  plan.  Arrange¬ 
ments  have  already  been  completetl  lor 
a  full  discussion  and  analysis  of  both 
plans  during  the  Credit  Management 
Session  of  the  41st  Annual  NRlKi.A 
Convention  in  January.  Also  to  l)e 
tliscussed  will  be  other  operational 
innovations,  such  as  the  consolidated 
billing  of  instalment  and  charge  ac¬ 
counts  on  the  single  bill.  This  pro¬ 
cedure  will  be  of  particular  interest 
and  value  to  those  who  have  both 
charge  and  instalment  accounts,  with 
a  large  jiercentage  of  their  customers 
carrying  both  types  of  accounts. 

Consumer  Relations.  Also  within  the 
scope  of  the  work  assigned  to  CMD’s 
standing  committees  is  consumer  edu¬ 
cation  and  good  consumer  relations. 
Our  educational  committee  encour¬ 
ages  consumer  education  on  the  value 
of  good  credit.  An  excellent  exatnple 
of  the  value  of  this  type  of  work  is  the 
success  achieved  by  the  Credit  Bureau 
of  W'aterbury,  Conn.,  in  their  essay 
contest  conducted  among  high  school 
students.  A  similar  program  is 
planned  for  Tulsa,  Oklahoma.  The 
Retail  Credit  Manual,  jjublished 
last  year,  has  also  been  a  major  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  field  of  education  and 
has  provided  a  long  needed  retail 
credit  textbook. 

One  of  the  most  intriguing  accom¬ 
plishments  of  the  Division’s  standing 
committees  was  the  work  of  the  cus¬ 
tomer  relations  committee  in  securing 
as  a  guest  speaker  during  the  customer 
relations  session  of  our  annual  confer¬ 
ence  a  “Mrs.  Customer”  to  give  lier 
frank  evaluation  and/or  criticisms  of 
store  activities.  Not  only  did  this  de¬ 
velop  into  one  of  the  highlights  of  the 
entire  conference,  but  the  numerous 
requests  for  reprints  of  her  talk  neces¬ 
sitated  its  publication  in  Credit  Cur¬ 
rents  prior  to  its  publication  as  part 
of  the  conference  proceedings  in  the 
1950  Credit  Management  V'ear  Book. 

{Continued  on  page  58) 
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direct  mail 


IS  a 


CLARKE’S  of  Tulsa  has  three  times 
won  the  Direct  Mail  Advertising 
Association’s  award  for  the  best  direct 
mail  campaign  in  the  retail  held.  Last 
month,  when  Viola  Noble,  Clarke’s 
publicity  director,  accepted  the  1951 
award,  she  re-stated  the  cardinal  prin¬ 
ciple  of  effective  advertising:  Under¬ 
standing  |>eople  is  the  only  really  im¬ 
portant  rule  there  is.  It  is  also  the 
easiest  rule  for  an  ad  manager  or  a 
copywriter  to  lose  sight  of  in  a  welter 
of  precepts  concerning  the  length  of 
sentences,  the  key  words  in  headlines 
and  other  matters  which  should  be 
secondary. 

A  portfolio  of  the  various  campaigns 
and  one-time  mailings  used  by  Clarke’s 
during  the  past  12  months  demon¬ 
strates  unmistakably  that  Mrs.  Noble 
does  understand  people. 

This  understanding  she  zestfully 
applies  in  the  direct  mail  medium, 
which  is  ideal  for  approaching  custom¬ 
ers  on  the  grounds  of  their  own  per¬ 
sonal,  individual  interests. 

Clarke’s  has  found  direct  mail,  prop¬ 
erly  used,  the  most  productive  kind  of 
advertising  per  dollar  spent.  Mrs. 
Noble  reports;  “Every  mailing  includ¬ 
ed  in  this  campaign  has  produced 
more  sales  per  dollar  than  any  other 
medium  we  could  have  used.  Post¬ 
cards  were  especially  effective  for  the 
money  we  spent.  The  minimum  of 
waste  was  partially  due  to  the  fact  that 
we  have  the  postoffice  check  all  our 
mailing  lists  frequently.” 

Clarke’s  uses  its  specialized  lists  and 
the  specialized  appeals  they  make  pos¬ 
sible  for  the  whole  range  of  public  re¬ 
lations,  institutional  advertising  and 
specific  item  promotion. 

A  very  successful  piece  of  public  re¬ 
lations  is  the  semi-monthly  news  letter 


Two  newspapers  are  clipped  daily.  Any¬ 
body  in  town  who  has  been  promoted  to 
a  new  job,  celebrated  a  wedding  anni¬ 
versary,  graduated  from  school  or  done 
anything  worthy  of  newspaper  mention 
gets  a  congratulatory  letter,  individually 
typed  and  signed  by  the  store  owner. 
Response  to  this  public  relations  effort  is 
impressive;  and  the  cost  of  it  is  negligible. 


personal  affair 


VIOLA  NOBLE 


Being  so  personal  is  what  makes 
it  so  good;  neglecting  its  personal 
appeal  possibilities  robs  it  of  its 
greatest  strength.  Clarke's  of 
Tulsa,  champion  user  of  direct 
mail,  personalizes  it  to  the  hilt; 
finds  as  a  result  that  dollars  spent 
in  this  medium  are  the  most  sales- 
productive  of  all  their  dollars. 


called  ‘‘Shexttin’  the  Breeze,”  which  is 
printed  and  mailed  to  about  1,000 
Tulsa  men  in  the  armed  forces.  This 
is  a  recent  revival  of  a  big  World  War 
1 1  success.  An  offshoot  of  the  news  let¬ 
ter  is  the  store’s  TV  evening  show  once 
a  week,  which  follows  the  Army’s  Ok¬ 
lahoma  Division  around  the  world. 


iMartin  Principal 
lat  Collinsville 

I  taawr  Tulna  MBrvUL  MsrtUl 


Cirade  schcx)l  boys  and  girls  are  en¬ 
rolled  in  a  city-wide  Safety  Legion. 
Cdarke’s  is  Legion  headquarters  for  the 
4,500  Tidsa  members  and  mails  them 
copies  of  the  magazine.  The  Pilot,  and 
postcard  announcements  of  meetings 
(parties  and  gifts  every  time.) 

NewspajxTs  are  clipped  daily  for 


’CZARHE’S^ 


August  21,  1951 


’CLARKE’S' 


IfootSAll  sad  BMBftiwIi  pneraao. 


FoUib  lUce  you,  V.t.  Canfleia  - 


Kr.  Karvln  ^artln 
Collinsville  Hl(5h  School 
Collinsville,  Oklahont 


I  read  in  the  Tulsa  Tribune  about  your 
election  to  the  principal  s  Job  at 
Collinsville. 

Heartiest  Congratulations! 

I  know  you'll  hfve  a  successful  school 
year  -  and  hero  s  good  luck  In  your 
sports  prograa. 

V?hon  you're  In  Tulsa  -  do  come  by  and 
say  Hello. 


Hsrry  Clarke 


who  pay  their  bills  promptly  are 
seldom  thanked,  Zet  you  are  the 
ones  Mio  enable  us  to  meet  our 
payroll  -  to  take  oars  at  our  own 
obligations. 

I  want  to  tell  you  that  we  do 
appreciate  your  business  -  and  thank 
you  for  the  always  prompt  payment 
of'  your  account. 

I'm  sure  your  friends,  Ur.  Canfield 
.■>re  eo.ually  splendid  to  do  business 
with  -  and  very  frankly,  we'd  llks 
to  have  them  as  charge  oustomers. 

If  roiue  of  them  do  not  have  an  aooount 
at  Clarke's  -  won't  you  please  give  us 
their  names  and  addresses  on  the  en¬ 
closed  formt 

'le'll  take  your  word  for  It  -  no 
credit  ohook  will  be  made.  They'll 
simply  get  a  note  from  us  saying  their 
charge  aooount  la  open  for  their  con- 
venlenos  -  at  Clarke's. 


THA:'KS  -  so  very  much! 


CLaIjl, 

C  I,  A  R  ICE  '  8 
June  19,  1961 
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backing  your  Januaiy 

Cannon  is...louderanQ 


Big  noise  in  television . . . 

5  CANNON  SHOWS  shout  white  sale  values! 


Not  once. ..not  twice. ..but  for  five  weeks 
running!  December  31 ;  January  7,  14, 21. 
28!  “THK  KATE  SMITH  SHOW”  will  toot 
the  horn  for  (^.annon  sheet  values  dur¬ 
ing  your  WIHTP]  SALE! 

KATE  SMITH. ..bless  her. ..will  he  iKsing 
all  her  charm  and  personality  (who  can 
resist  ’em?)  t(»  sell  those  smooth-sleep¬ 
ing,  profit-making  Cannon  Combspun* 


Percale  Sheets. 

Telling  the  gals  to  stock  up  in  WHITE 
SALE  Time!  Sending  ’em  in  a  mad  scram¬ 
ble  tf»  your  sheet  department  for  luscious 
(!annon  Percales  in  white  and  COLOR... 
for  their  beds ...  for  dressing  up  their  bed- 
roi>ms ! 

(Feature  Cannon  colored  sheets — re¬ 
member  the  higher  markup!) 


Big  noise  in  radio . . . 

5  CANNON  SHOWS  during  your  white  sale! 


Tune  in  John  Reed  King  and  his  Satur¬ 
day  morning  quiz  show,  “GIVE  AND 
TAKE”... and  you'll  really  hear  a  show 
that  sells  sheets!  Kven  \\\e  audience  talks 
about  ’em ! 

What-a-man-KlNG  will  he  singing  the 
praises  of  (Cannon  Combspuns..,talki.' 
up  Clannon  values  during  your  white 


sale . . .  every  week  for  Jive  weeks  in  a 
row!  December  29;  January  5, 12, 19, 26! 

He’ll  he  selling  glamorous,  gorgeous 
Cannon  Ct>mbspun  Percales  coast  to  coast 
on  the  CBS  network! 

(Bear  in  mind... Cannons  in  color 
mean  a  bigger  average  salescheck!  Push 
’em!) 


CANNON 


PER!2ALE  SHEElS 


CANNON  TOWELS  BEDSPREADS  .  .  STOCKINGS  ...  BLANKETS 


December,  1951 


EJyiB-opening  \alues  in  swRet-sleepiri  G\nn0NS  , 

fx)W(^st!  \fes,Lowes(  in  19  Months! 


n)ok  ;ic  ;ill  iIk‘  c-kn**!*  Jhln|iis  y<Mi  cjin  ik> 
\Wiii  lowlv.  jhriitv  Cannon  l\^it^aJes! 


Nlake><i]urbod.iiuik0>i>ur  bedroom  with  I  '41111MHI  MkOetS 


in  siutwv  white  and  6  glorious  colors. 

Idea-packed  FULL-COLOR  PAGES  will  also  run 
month  after  month  in  (JOOI)  HOUSEKEEPlNtJ . . . 
LADIES’  HOME  JOURNAL. BETTER  HOMES  AND 
GARDENS... selling  Cannons  not  only  for  beautiful 
sleeping,  hut  for  beautiful  bedrooms,  too!  Not  just 
to  sleep  on . . .  hut  to  setv  on ! 


Sure,  (Cannon  advertising  has  always  [)acked  a  wallop! 
But  come  1952... it’s  going  to  rock  the  gals  with  a 
sock  that’ll  send  them  flying  right  into  your  arms! 

Starting  in  January... with  a  great,  big,  beautiful 
two-page,  full-color  spread  in  LIFE  that’s  keyed  to  your 
white  sale... Cannon  is  launching  the  shouting-est, 
selling-est  ads  in  its  history  to  sell  ('.annon  Percales 


Giye  Cannon  colored  sheets  plenty  of  space . . .  plenty 
of  display... during  your  WHITE  SALE! 

Lift  your  display  ideas  right  out  of  a  Cannon  ad 
and  show  Cannon  colored  sheets  on  a  bed... made 
up  as  drapes ...  as  slip-covers ! 

Cannon’s  opening  up  a  whole  new  land  of  oppor¬ 


tunity  for  the  sheet  business.  Broadening  the  mar¬ 
ket!  Pre-selling  your  customers! 

Move  right  in... right  now... and  you’ll  have  the 
BIGGEST,  MOST  PROFITABLE  JANUARY  WHITE  SALE 
in  your  history. 

How  can  you  miss? 


CANNON  MILLS.  INC..  NEW  YORK  13.  N  Y 


CO^M.  19St.  CANNON  MILLS.  INC 
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December,  1951 


DID  YOD  BET  CAU6HT 
II  YESTERDAY'S  RAID? 

Nwt  Hiw  b*  tdiM  by  mrpriM. 
C«lt  CleHi«*»  '*0oyll9bl  — pb»n« 

Ofirf  w«11  b«  9lod  to  Mild  on*  or  two 
tobMOflH  to  yov  on  ftppfottrf- 

CLARKrS  RAINCOATS 


•  KoroMob  •  Poplloft 

•  AN  Nylon  CooH 


(^ootf  C&tAe*- 


I  miss  my  Msrylsnd  friends  -  but  Tulsa  is  a 
wonderful  city  and  I  want  to  make  new  friends  here. 
That's  why  I'm  addressing  you  in  the  hope  that  you 
will  stop  in  here  -  at  Clarke''  -  and  let  me  make 
your  acquaintance. 


Cone  in  soon  and  ask  for  me  -  on  the  Street  Floor 
-  at  CURKE'S  GOOD  CLOTHES  -  317  South  Main.  I 


I'll  appreciate  it! 


your  Vru,  DJt  Suit  J.  JJerel 


—  on  the  Daylight  Clothing  Floor  -  at  CLARKE'S.  Excellent  Selections 
in  topcoats,  sport  coots  ond  slacks,  too. 

Eorly  choice  is  advisable  —  when  sizes,  models  and  patterns  ore  at 
their  peak. 

Stop  in  for  a  look  —  today  —  ask  for  me,  please. 


I'll  appreciate  iti  ;  f 


items  about  Tulsa  residents.  Any 
event  or  occasion  (a  wedding  anniver¬ 
sary,  a  business  promotion,  a  school 
election)  is  the  signal  for  a  congratula¬ 
tory  letter,  individually  typed,  and 
signed  by  the  store  owner. 

A  direct  mail  activity  of  Clarke’s 
which  combines  institutional  and  mer¬ 
chandise  advertising  is  the  cultivation 
of  new  residents  of  Tulsa.  Clarke’s 
“hostess”  visits  the  newcomers,  leaves 
a  gift  coupon  with  them,  and  supplies 
their  names  to  the  advertising  and 
credit  departments.  welcome  letter 
goes  out,  signed  by  the  store  head. 
The  next  mail  item  is  a  card  signed  by 
a  salesperson,  with  a  little  picture  of 
the  salesperson  pasted  on  it.  (These 
cards  are  also  used  at  intervals  for 
thank-you  notes  to  customers  after  a 
sale  over  $5.00  is  made.)  If  the  new¬ 
comer  does  not  present  the  coupon 
within  two  weeks,  a  follow-up  card  is 
mailed  or  a  telephone  call  is  made. 

Other  new-business  cultivators  are 
letters  to  new  boy  scouts,  congratula- 
ing  them,  and  inviting  them  to  call  at 
Clarke’s  Trading  Post  to  see  the  uni¬ 
forms  and  equipment  (and  pick  up  a 
gift);  congratulations  to  new  parents 
along  with  a  gift  (if  it’s  a  boy  it’s  a 
tiny  pair  of  trousers— his  first  “long- 
ies”);  and  letters  to  ROTC  officers, 
military  academy  graduates.  Army  offi¬ 
cers  located  nearby,  and  all  types  of 


organizations  whose  members  will  re¬ 
quire  uniforms  or  equipment. 

Clarke’s  uses  direct  mail  effectively 
in  almost  every  imaginable  way.  Most 
Tulsa  stores  are  on  cycle  billing: 
Clarke’s  isn’t.  When  a  local  columnist 
recently  got  humorous  about  the  fact 
that  bill  day  now  comes  several  times 
a  month,  Clarke’s  promptly  sent  its 
charge  and  general  lists  an  institution¬ 
al  mailing  plugging  the  fact  that  state¬ 
ments  go  out  on  the  traditional  first 
of  the  month.  When  a  new  salesperson 
joins  the  staff,  cards  and  letters  of  an¬ 
nouncements  are  sent  to  his  acquain¬ 
tances  and  former  customers. 

When  it  comes  to  merchandise  item 
advertising,  the  strength  of  direct  mail 
lies  in  the  proper  use  of  selective  lists 
and  in  copy  that  thinks  the  way  the 
specific,  individual  customer  thinks. 
Mrs.  Noble  has  given  a  lot  of  thought 
to  the  proper  gearing  of  copy  approach 
to  the  list  selected.  Most  of  the  well- 
known  rules  can  occasionally  be  brok¬ 
en  to  advantage.  “Keep  the  copy 
simple,”  is  a  good  rule,  she  points  out, 
“but  imagine  using  one-syllable  words 
to  interest  an  engineer  in  heating 
equipment.”  “Keep  the  copy  brief'  is 
another  good  rule,  but,  on  the  other 
hand:  “Sometimes  the  reader  just  nat¬ 
urally  has  more  time  for  any  message. 
Take  the  woman  who  wears  half-size 
dresses  (they’re  for  the  plump  and 


PMt  cords  or*  usod  for  ovory  typo  of  pro* 
motion  ond  ovory  ono  of  tho  dozont  of 
corofully  mointoinod  tpociol  lists.  Tho 
littio  photo  stomp  showing  tho  solospor- 
son's  pictwro  is  o  fovorito  dovico  for  por> 
sonolising  tho  contoct  with  customors. 


matronly).  She  probably  has  her  family 
reared  and  a  husband  who  earns 
enough  for  some  household  help.  .So— 
she  can  spend  a  whole  afternoon  j)or- 
ing  over  a  folder  on  half-size  fashions. 

If  the  piece  is  well  done,  she  just  might 
consider  it  a  relief  from  bridge  and 
canasta.” 

The  one  rule  which  really  is  a  rule 
and  never  to  be  broken  is  to  know 
what  the  reader  is  interested  in. 
“Knowing  the  reader’s  own  personal, 
individual  interests  is  one  of  the  econo¬ 
mies  of  direct  mail.  Sporting  goods 
folders  can  go  only  to  hunters  and 
fishermen;  but  a  magazine  or  news¬ 
paper  ad  on  how  to  increase  your 
earnings  by  studying  shorthand  at 
night  also  goes  into  homes  of  chair¬ 
men  of  boards.  Radio  spots  on  home 
permanents  get  little  attention  from 
|unior  League  presidents.” 

Having  selected  the  reader  for  the 
direct  mail  ad,  the  copywriter’s  job  is 
to  show  him  unmistakably  how  he  will 
benefit,  how  the  items  fits  his  particu¬ 
lar  needs.  Next,  the  copy  must  answer 
the  same  questions  which  the  customer 
would  raise  on  the  sales  floor,  so  that 
the  customer  is  enabled  to  make  up  his 
mind  to  buy.  Finally,  the  copy  shoidd 
appeal  to  the  reatler’s  interests  in  such 
a  way  that  he  will  want  to  buy  now. 
Random  selections  from  scores  of 
Clarke  mailers  illustrate  how  these 
various  points  are  made; 

One  card  with  only  three  lines  of 
selling  copy,  used  for  the  general 
women’s  list,  answered  the  two  ques¬ 
tions  troubling  every  woman  last 
spring:  It  said  there  were  hundreds 
and  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  suits 
and  coats,  and  at  no  increase  in  price. 

The  Safety  Legion  mailing  list,  go¬ 
ing  to  grade  school  children,  was  used 
many  times  during  the  year.  The  chil¬ 
dren  love  the  mail;  the  items  (ball 
point  pens  at  17  cents,  Hallowe’en 
costumes  at  $2.69,  etc.)  are  presented 
and  timed  to  fit  their  current  interests 
exactly. 

(Continued  on  page  60) 


Like  you  •  I'm  a  nwvcoaer  to  Tulsa. 

I  miss  my  Maryland  friends  -  but  Tulsa  is  a 
wonderful  city  and  I  want  to  make  new  friends  here. 
That's  why  I'm  addressing  you  in  the  hope  that  you 
will  stop  in  here  -  at  Clarke''  -  and  let  me  make 
your  acquaintance. 


Cone  in  soon  and  ask  for  me  -  on  the  Street  Floor 
-  at  CLARKE'S  GOOD  CLOTHES  -  317  South  Main.  H 


I'll  appreciate  it! 


pi/aW^ANNUAL  REPORT 
TO  MANAGEMENT  ON  THE 


PIECE  GOODS 
DEPARTMENT 


Fashion  show  at  Younkar  Brothers,  Des  Moines,  staged  with  the  help  of  McCall 
Patterns.  Repeated  later  at  a  State  Fair,  it  drew  crowd  of  4,700;  get  news¬ 
paper  and  radio  publicity. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 

WHAT  DOES  IT  TAKE  TO  SUCCEED?  IN  PIECE  GOODS,  THIS  IS 
THE  FORMULA  THAT  SPELLS  SUCCESS  WHEREVER  THE  BUYER 
AND  HIS  MANAGEMENT  APPLY  ITt 

1 .  THE  RIGHT  BUYER.  He  needs  to  know  fashion  as  well  as 
fabric,  and  to  understand  the  woman  who  sews. 

2.  THE  FASHION  APPROACH.  To  maintain  the  deport¬ 
ment's  fashion  prestige,  emphasis  must  be  put  on  the  fashion-right, 
the  new,  the  glamorous— not  just  bn  price. 

3.  GOOD  BASIC  STOCK.  The  woman  who  sews  wants 
what  she  wants  in  color;  she  shops  where  she  finds  a  wide  range 
of  color  in  each  basic  fabric. 

4.  VARIED  PROMOTIONS.  Price  promotions  should  be 
kept  to  a  minimum;  primary  emphasis  should  be  on  fashion,  with 
an  effort  to  coordinate  with  ready-to-wear.  Educational  events, 
beamed  to  the  less  expert  sewer,  have  their  place,  too. 


5.  COMPLETE  SERVICE.  Store  and  department  both  bene¬ 
fit  when  the  woman  who  sews  finds  her  patterns,  her  sewing  no¬ 
tions,  trimmings,  and  sewing  machines  adjacent  to  fabrics. 

6.  GOOD  LOCATION.  The  department  needs  traffic  — 
fashion  traffic— and  it  needs  room.  Like  a  furniture  department,  it 
must  show  everything  it  carries. 

7.  DISPLAY.  AAade-up  models,  properly  used,  do  more  for 
sales  than  anything  else.  Most  departments  need  many  more 
manikins  than  they  have,  and  need  more  variety  in  the  end  uses 
on  display.  Pattern  envelopes,  posters,  transparencies,  all  help. 

8.  FIXTURES.  Whether  bolts  are  on  tables,  racks,  or  shelves, 
the  important  thing  is  to  have  fixtures  that  let  the  color  assortment 
be  seen.  Preferably,  there  should  be  room  for  end-use  displays 
and  strong  selling  messages  right  with  the  merchandise. 


INFORMED  SELLING.  The  woman  who  sews  doesn't  seek 
bargains;  she  seeks  value,  foshionwise  and  fabrkwise.  To  set!  her, 
the  buyer  ond  his  staff  need  to  know  what's  happening  in  ready- 
to-wear  fashions,  and  what  goes  on  in  fibers,  blends,  weaves. 


l^KW'  (k'pailinciu.s  pirsciit  so  spottv  a  sales  picture  as 

piece  i^oods.  With  the  national  lif^iires  running 
about  the  same  as  last  vear,  there  are  individual  stores 
whose  increases  are  30  and  35  per  cent,  and  there  are 
some  who  report  tlecreases  ol  etpial  si/e.  There  are 
some  stores  whose  piece  goods  departments  alwavs 
<<»me  out  on  top.  I  here  are  some  Ituyers,  too,  who  aic 
in\arial)ly  siutesslid,  no  matter  which  store  emplovs 
them. 

The  success  stories  are  not  limited  to  stores  of  a  par¬ 
ticular  si/e.  or  ty[>e,  or  location.  Neither  are  the  fail¬ 
ures.  The  one  iletermining  element  has  Iteen  demon¬ 
strated,  over  and  over  again,  to  he  the  matter  of  ap- 
|)roach.  The  approach  that  piece  goods  ex|K*rts  mean 
when  they  speak  of  the  “fashion  approach”  is  what 
works  all  the  wonders.  Wheie  management  undcr- 
siands  it.  almost  atiy  Ituver  is  a  success:  where  the 
buyer  understands  it,  and  alstj  understands  how  to  get 
the  (ooperation  he  needs  from  management,  the  <le- 
partment  succeeds.  But  in  most  departments,  the  bnv- 
er  either  does  not  understand  this  simple  fornuda— for 
simple  it  surelv  is— or  does  not  have  the  ability  to  make 
his  (ase  with  management. 

The  opinions  in  the  rejtort  that  follow  are  not  those 
of  any  one  indi\idual,  or  of  any  one  element  in  the 
complex  home  sewing  situation.  SroRK.s’  research  staff 
has  conduc  ted  a  survey  among  buyers  in  ail  parts  of  the 
country:  has  talked  with  buying  office  market  represen¬ 
tatives  and  fashionists:  ititerviewed  fabric  houses  and 
filter  sources  that  sell  to  both  ready-to-wear  and  yard 
goods:  talked  with  pattern  firms,  notions  and  trim¬ 
ming  houses,  sewing  machine  companies,  and  many 
others  who  arc  close  to  fashion  in  general  atid  home 
sewing  in  particular. 

The  unanimity  with  which  so  many  different  ob¬ 
servers  agree  upon  certain  points,  and  the  readiness 
with  which  they  cite  case  histories  to  back  up  their 
opinions,  gives  added  force  to  the  recommendations 
that  are  presented  here. 
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Like  you  -  I'm  a  newcomer  to  Tulsa. 


DID  YOU  GET  CAUGHT 
IN  YESTERDAY’S  RAIN? 


I  miss  my  Maryland  friends  -  but  Tulsa  is  a 
wonderful  city  and  I  want  to  make  new  friends  here. 
That's  why  I'm  addressing  you  in  the  hope  that  you 
will  stop  in  here  -  at  Clarke's  -  and  let  me  make 
your  acquaintance. 


Come  in  soon  and  ask  for  me  -  on  the  Street  Floor 
-  at  CLAfiKE'S  GOOD  CLOTHES  -  317  South  Main. 


Neif  time  don't  bo  token  by  lorpriie. 
Coll  Clorke'i  "Doylight  Floor"  —  phone 
54-5191  - 


I'll  appreciate  it! 


of>d  w«1l  b«  glod  to  »of>d  ono  of  two 
roincoota  to  you  on  opprovol. 


CLARKE'S  RAINCOATS 

pricod  5495  „ 


you.  fu  3on  Soil  j.  jjoj 


—  on  the  Daylight  Clothing  Floor  —  at  CLARKE'S.  Excellent  Selections 
in  topcoats,  sport  coats  and  slacks,  too 


e  Koroteolt  o  Poplir 

e  All  Nylon  Coots 


Early  choice  is  odvisable  —  when  sizes,  models  and  patterns  ore  at 
their  peak. 


Stop  in  for  a  look  —  today  —  ask  for  me,  please 


C^outf 


I'll  oppreciate  it! 


.1 


items  about  Tulsa  resitleiits.  .\uv 
event  or  oeeasion  (a  wetltliiii*  anniver- 
sarv,  a  business  proiuotion,  a  school 
election)  is  the  sii^nal  lor  ;i  con);ratula- 
torv  letter,  intliviLlually  tvped.  and 
sii;ned  bv  the  store  owner. 

.\  ilirect  mail  activity  ol  (Ihirke’s 
whidi  combines  institutional  ami  mer¬ 
chandise  atlvertising  is  the  cultivation 
ot  new  resiilents  ol  Tulsa,  (darke's 
“hostess”  visits  the  newcomers,  leaves 
a  gilt  coupon  with  them,  atul  sitpplics 
their  names  to  the  atlvertising  and 
credit  departmetits.  A  welcome  letter 
goes  out,  signed  bv  the  store  head. 
The  next  tnail  item  is  ;i  card  signed  by 
a  salesperson,  with  a  little  picture  of 
the  salesperson  pasted  on  it.  (  These 
cards  are  also  used  at  intervals  lor 
thank  vou  notes  to  customers  after  a 
sale  over  55.00  is  imule.)  It  the  new- 
Lomer  does  not  present  the  coupon 
within  two  weeks,  a  follow-np  card  is 
mailed  or  a  telephone  call  is  matle. 

Other  new-business  cultivators  are 
letters  to  new  boy  scouts,  congratula- 
ing  them,  anil  inviting  them  to  call  at 
(darke’s  Trading  Post  to  see  the  uni¬ 
forms  and  equipment  (and  pick  up  a 
gift);  congratulations  to  new  parents 
along  with  a  gift  (if  it’s  a  bov  it’s  a 
tinv  pair  of  trousers— his  first  “long- 
ies”);  and  letters  to  ROTC  officers, 
military  academy  graduates,  Armv  offi¬ 
cers  located  nearby,  and  all  types  of 
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Pe»t  cord*  ore  utad  for  ovary  typa  of  pro¬ 
motion  and  evory  ona  of  tho  doiant  of 
carefully  maintained  special  lists.  The 
little  photo  stomp  showing  the  salesper¬ 
son's  picture  is  a  favorite  device  for  per¬ 
sonalizing  the  contact  with  customers. 


organi/ations  whose  members  will  re- 
(luire  uniforms  or  eijuipment. 

(darke’s  uses  direct  mail  elfei  tively 
in  almost  everv  imaginable  wav.  Most 
Tidsa  sioi.'s  are  on  ivile  billing; 
(darke's  isn’t.  When  ;i  loial  columnist 
recently  got  hnmoious  about  the  fact 
that  bill  ilav  now  comes  several  times 
;i  month,  Cllarke’s  promptlv  sent  its 
charge  and  general  lists  .in  institution- 
.il  mailing  plugging  the  fait  that  state¬ 
ments  go  oni  on  the  traditional  first 
of  the  month.  When  .t  new  salesperson 
joins  the  staff,  cards  .mil  letters  ol  an- 
nouniements  are  sent  to  his  acijuain- 
tanies  ;mil  former  customers. 

Wheti  it  comes  to  men  haudi'se  item 
.idvertising,  the  stretigth  of  ilirect  mail 
lies  in  the  proper  use  ol  selective  lists 
and  in  copy  that  thinks  the  way  the 
specific,  iniliviilual  customer  thinks. 
Mrs.  Noble  has  given  a  lot  of  thought 
to  the  proper  gearing  ol  copv  approach 
to  the  list  selected.  Most  ol  the  well- 
known  rules  can  oicasionallv  be  brok¬ 
en  to  ailvantage.  "Keep  the  cojiy 
simple,”  is  a  good  ride,  she  points  out, 
“but  imagine  using  otie-syllable  words 
to  interest  an  engineer  in  heating 
equipment.”  “Keep  the  copv  brief”  is 
another  good  rule,  but,  on  the  other 
hand;  “Sometimes  the  reader  just  nat¬ 
urally  has  more  time  for  anv  message. 
Take  the  woman  who  wears  half-size 
dresses  (they’re  for  the  plump  and 


matronly).  She  probably  has  her  laiiuly 
reared  anil  a  husband  who  t';uns 
enough  lor  some  household  help,  so— 
she  can  spetiil  a  whole  afternoon  por¬ 
ing  over  a  folder  on  half-size  fashions. 

If  the  piece  is  well  done,  she  just  might 
lonsider  it  a  relief  from  briilge  .md 
canasta.” 

The  one  rule  which  really  is  a  lule 
anil  never  to  be  broken  is  to  know 
what  the  reailer  is  interested  in. 
“Knowing  the  reader's  own  personal, 
iniliviilual  interests  is  one  of  the  econo¬ 
mies  of  direct  mail.  Sporting  goods 
folders  can  go  onlv  to  hnniers  and 
lishermen;  but  a  magazine  or  news- 
pajter  ad  on  how  to  increase  vour 
earnings  bv  studying  shorthand  at 
night  ;dso  goes  into  homes  ol  i  hair- 
men  oi  boarils.  Radio  spots  on  home 
|)ermanenis  get  little  attention  lioin 
|unior  Te.igue  presidents.” 

Having  seleited  the  re;itler  lot  the 
direct  mail  ad,  the  co|)ywriler’s  job  is 
to  show  him  unmistakably  how  he  will 
benefit,  how  the  items  Itts  his  p;uticu- 
lar  needs.  Next,  the  copv  must  answer 
the  same  questions  which  the  customer 
would  raise  on  the  sales  floor,  so  that 
the  lustomer  is  enabled  to  make  up  his 
mind  to  buv.  Tinally,  the  lopy  should 
.q)|)e;il  to  the  re;itleTs  interests  in  such 
a  wav  that  he  will  want  to  buy  now. 
Random  selections  from  scores  of 
(.darke  mailers  illustrate  how  these 
\arious  points  are  made; 

One  card  with  only  three  lines  of 
selling  lopy.  used  for  the  general 
women's  list,  answered  the  two  ques¬ 
tions  troubling  every  woman  last 
spring;  it  said  there  were  hundietls 
and  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  suits 
and  coats,  and  at  no  increase  in  price. 

The  Safety  Legion  mailing  list,  go¬ 
ing  to  grade  school  chililren,  was  used 
many  times  during  the  year.  The  ihil- 
dren  love  the  mail;  the  items  (ball 
point  pens  at  17  cents,  Hallowe'en 
costumes  at  .S2.()9,  etc.)  are  presented 
and  timed  to  fit  their  current  intert  sts 
exactly. 

{Continued  on  page  fiO) 
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PIECE  GOODS 
DEPARTMENT 


Fashion  >how  at  Younker  Brothers,  Des  Moines,  staged  with  the  help  of  McCall 
Patterns  Repeated  later  at  a  State  Fair,  it  drew  crowd  of  4,700;  got  news¬ 
paper  and  lodio  publicity. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


WHAT  DOES  IT  TAKE  TO  SUCCEED?  IN  PIECE  GOODS,  THIS  IS 
THE  FORMULA  THAT  SPELLS  SUCCESS  WHEREVER  THE  BUYER 
AND  HIS  MANAGEMENT  APPLY  IT: 


tit  |);ii  I itu  Ills  |)i(  s<  ni  M)  s|)()U\  .1  ^;llt^  puiiiit  :is 
|)it(t  <;(i()(K.  Willi  lilt  iKiiitiiKil  li^ints  iminin” 
iilitiiM  lilt  MiiiK'  .!>  hist  vt  ai.  ilit'ic  ;iu  iiitliv  itiiiiil  sKnes 
whilst  iiitit  list  s  ;iif  ‘>0  iiiiil  |)t  i  tfiil.  .iiitl  llit  Tf  .lit 
stiiiif  uliii  it|)iiil  ilttit'iisis  III  it|ii;il  si/f.  I  Till  f  .III 
siiiiif  sltiifs  w  hilst  jiifif  ,i;iiiitls  ilt  |Kii  lint  IMS  .ilw.ivs 
iiiiiit'  iiin  III!  lii|i.  I  ht  it'  ;iir  siiiiit'  liiiNt  IS.  toil,  who  ;iir 
iii\ III  iiililx  SMI  I  rssi III.  III!  iiiiilti'i  whith  stin  i'  i'iii|)lii\s 
I  ht'iii. 

I  lit  siitti'ss  sioiits  .III  nut  liiiiiltil  to  stiiits  iil  ii  |i.ii- 
liiiiliii  si/t'.  Ill  i\|it.  Ill  liiiiitiiiii.  N'titht'i  .iii-  ilit-  liiil 
nil  s,  riif  lint  lit  ifi  iniiiiii"  t  it  int  iil  liiis  ht  t  ii  ilt  innn- 
siiiiittl.  ii\ii  .nitl  iiNii  ii^iiiii.  Ill  Ilf  lilt  iiiatiti  III  .i|i 
|iiii;uh.  I  lit  a|i|)iiiaih  ih;n  [litii  )^iiotls  t\|ifils  int;ni 
wilt'll  (lift  sjitak  III  I  lit  ‘hishiiin  ;i|)|ii  ii;it  h"  is  wh.al 
Winks  all  ihf  wiiiitltis.  Wlirif  maiiamiiitni  initlti 
stantls  ii.  ahiiiisl  ;ni\  liiivti  is  ii  siitifss;  whfif  llit 
linvfi  nntit I sliintis  il.  anti  also  initU  rslantls  how  lo  ;.,;fl 
iht  I  oo|)t  i  iitioii  Ilf  iitftls  lioiii  nianai;f lilt  lit.  ihf  ilt 
|i;n  iint  111  snt  tfftls.  lint  in  niost  ilf|iai  iiiifiits.  llu  hnx- 
fi  I  iilm  ilofs  not  iinilfi stitiitl  this  siiiiplf  loniinla— loi 
siiii|ilf  it  siiifU  is— 111  ilofs  not  ha\f  ihf  aliilitt  lo  iiiakt 
his  last  with  niaiia^fiiif tit. 

I  Ilf  o|iinions  in  thf  rf|)oil  that  lollow  ;nf  not  ihosf 
III  aii\  lint  intlix  itliial.  or  ol  aii\  oiif  flfiiifiit  in  tlu 
ioiii|)itx  honif  sfwiiin  situation.  Sioris'  itsfaiih  stall 
h;is  ( oiithit  tfil  il  snrvfv  ainoiij^  hiivcrs  in  iill  parts  ol  thf 
loiiniiAi  liiis  liilkftl  with  hnxiiiu  olhtf  iiiarkft  n  pit  sfii- 
lalivts  iiiitl  lasliionisls:  inifrvifwttl  lahrit  lionsfs  anti 
lilifi  soniffs  that  sfll  to  hoth  ifiiih-io-wfar  iiiitl  xartl 
i^ootls;  lalkttl  with  piittirn  iiriiis.  notions  iiiiil  tiiiii 
iiiiii<;  honsts.  sfwiii”  iiiathiiif  tonipaiiifs.  iiiiil  niaii\ 
otht  rs  who  iirf  i  lose  to  lashioii  in  t^fiitiiil  aiitl  lioiiif 
sfwiii5>  in  |)arti(  niar. 

I  Ilf  niiaiiiiiiitv  with  whith  so  iiiaiix  tlillfiftil  oh 
sfixfis  if^iff  upon  (crtaiii  points,  iiiitl  thf  rciiiliiKss 
with  whith  ihfv  titf  tiisf  historifs  to  hath  up  thf  it 
opinions,  i^ivts  iitltlftl  ftirtf  to  thf  rfioiiniifiitlatioiis 
I  hilt  iirt  in  t  sfiiifd  lu  if. 


1 .  THE  RIGHT  BUYER.  He  needs  to  know  fashion  as  well  as 
fabric,  and  to  understand  the  woman  who  sews. 


2.  THE  FASHION  APPROACH.  To  maintain  the  depart¬ 
ment's  fashion  prestige,  emphasis  must  be  put  on  the  fashion-right, 
the  new,  the  glamorous— not  just  bn  price. 


(line 


3.  GOOD  BASIC  STOCK 


The  woman  who  sews  wants 
what  she  wants  in  color;  she  shops  where  she  finds  a  wide  range 
of  color  in  each  basic  fabric. 


4.  VARIED  PROMOTIONS 


Price  promotions  should  be 
kept  to  a  minimum;  primary  emphasis  should  be  on  fashion,  with 
an  effort  to  coordinate  with  ready-to-wear.  Educational  events, 
beamed  to  the  less  expert  sewer,  have  their  place,  too. 


swer 


liner 

that 


5.  COMPLETE  SERVICE.  Store  and  department  both  bene¬ 
fit  when  the  woman  who  sews  finds  her  patterns,  her  sewing  no¬ 
tions,  trimmings,  and  sewing  machines  adjacent  to  fabrics. 


6.  GOOD  LOCATION.  The  department  needs  traffic  — 
fashion  traffic— and  it  needs  room.  Like  a  furniture  department,  it 
must  show  everything  it  carries. 


|llfS- 

last 
It  fils 
suits 
It  ice. 


7.  DISPLAY.  Made-up  models,  properly  used,  do  more  for 
sales  than  anything  else.  Most  departments  need  many  more 
manikins  than  they  have,  and  need  more  variety  in  the  end  uses 
on  display.  Pattern  envelopes,  posters,  transparencies,  all  help. 


8.  FIXTURES.  Whether  bolts  are  on  tables,  racks,  or  shelves, 
the  important  thing  is  to  have  fixtures  that  let  the  color  assortment 
be  seen.  Preferably,  there  should  be  room  for  end-use  displays 
and  strong  selling  messages  right  with  the  merchandise. 


9.  INFORMED  SELLING.  The  woman  who  sews  doesn't  seek 
bargains;  she  seeks  value,  fashionwise  and  fabriewise.  To  sell  her, 
the  buyer  and  his  staff  need  to  know  what's  happening  in  ready- 
to-wear  fashions,  and  what  goes  on  in  fibers,  blends,  weaves. 
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HOW  TO  RUN  PIECE  GOODS 
AS  A  FASHION  DEPARTMENT 


3 

si 


^VERY  store  has  among  its  custom- 
ers  some  women  who  want  what 
they  want  in  fashion;  if  they  can’t  find 
it  or  can’t  afford  it  In  ready-to-wear, 
they  go  home  and  make  it  themselves. 
Career  girl,  student,  housewife,  the 
woman  who  sews  always  seems  to  hnd 
time  to  make  the  dresses  she  wants— 
and  play  clothes,  skirts,  blouses,  loung¬ 
ing  wear,  lingerie,  things  for  her  home, 
and  things  for  her  children. 

She  is  a  woman  who  finds  sewing 
fast,  easy  and  satisfying,  this  woman 
who  buys  fashion  by  the  yard.  Regard¬ 
less  of  her  age,  marital  status,  or  in¬ 
come  level,  regardless  of  business  con¬ 
ditions  or  the  price  of  ready-to-wear, 
she  goes  right  on  sewing.  Last  year, 
she  bought  160  million  patterns  or 
more,  buying  the  pattern  first  and  then 
shopping  for  fabric,  findings,  and  ac¬ 
cessories.  The  department  store  is  her 
usual  place  for  buying  patterns,  but 
she  doesn’t  always  give  her  piece  goods 
business  to  the  store  that  sells  her  the 
pattern.  Sometimes  the  specific  color 
or  fabric  she  wants  is  not  in  stock; 
more  often,  the  department  so  lacks 
fashion  appeal  and  does  so  little  to 
help  her  visualize  the  finished  garment 
that  she  just  drifts  out— and  into  an¬ 
other  store. 

Fashions  Attract  Her.  The  store  to 
which  this  customer  gravitates  for  her 
fabric  purchase  is  the  one  that  makes 
itself  headquarters  for  fashion  news 
and  demonstrates  its  fashion  alertness 
in  its  assortments,  its  display,  its  pro¬ 
motions.  Whether  the  department 
calls  itself  by  an  old  fashioned  name, 
like  Piece  Goods  or  Yard  Goods,  or 
whether  it  has  gone  modern  with  a 
name  like  Fabric  Fashions  or  Fashions 
by  the  Yard,  it  is  a  department  with  a 
fashion  approach.  That’s  what  counts 
with  her.  And  that,  as  capable  buyers 
have  demonstrated,  is  what  makes  vol¬ 
ume  and  profits  go  up. 
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The  fashion  approach  necessarily 
begins  with  the  buyer.  If  he  hasn’t  that 
mysterious  something  called  fashion 
sense,  it  will  be  hard  for  him  to  see  the 
importance  of  a  new  fabric,  or  to  know 
which  patterns  and  fabrics  to  choose 
for  his  made-up  models.  Few  women 
buyers  lack  this  sense,  but  there  are 
plenty  of  men  in  the  piece  goods  busi¬ 
ness  who  don’t  react  to  fashion,  who 
rarely  look  at  a  fashion  magazine,  visit 
a  ready-to-wear  department,  or  talk  to 
the  store’s  fashion  coordinator. 

Develop  Fashion  Sense.  Given  a  buyer 
with  fashion  sense,  the  next  step  is  to 
cultivate  that  sense  for  all  it  is  worth. 
It  would  be  well  for  piece  goods  buy¬ 
ers  to  do  what  some  fabric  shop  own¬ 
ers  do— visit  the  ready-to-wear  market 
before  placing  fabric  orders.  The  de¬ 
partment  store  buyer  has  the  entree, 
if  he  will  but  use  it,  to  key  ready-to- 
wear  firms;  he  has  his  own  store’s 
ready-to-wear  buyers  with  whom  to  ex¬ 
change  ideas  and  discuss  trends.  His 
own  customers  check  the  fashion  maga¬ 
zines  and  the  ready-to-wear  depart¬ 
ments  before  buying  their  fabrics;  it  is 
up  to  him  to  be  at  least  as  fashion-wise 
as  his  customers,  and  to  show  it. 

When  a  piece  goods  buyer  has  been 
brought  up  in  the  fashion  school,  his 
first  step  on  taking  over  a  new  depart¬ 
ment  is  invariably  to  cut  down  or 
eliminate  price  promotions.  Except  in 
a  store  with  tremendous  traffic,  they 
seldom  produce  enough  volume  or 
profit  to  pay  for  themselves.  Every  buy¬ 
er  will  admit  that  the  price  promotion 
has  its  place,  particularly  when  an  item 
of  recognized  value  is  offered  at  cut 
price  for  a  limited  period.  But  a  de¬ 
partment  needs  only  a  few  such  events. 
Too  much  emphasis  ujjon  price  may 
lead  a  buyer  to  shout  himself  hoarse 
about  39-cent  cottons  even  to  custom¬ 
ers  who  prefer  not  to  bother  with  any¬ 
thing  under  $2.00  a  yard. 


Fashion  Events.  Instead  of  price  pro¬ 
motions,  the  fashion  conscious  buyer 
devotes  his  energies  and  his  budget  to 
a  series  of  fashion  shows  and  educa¬ 
tional  demonstrations,  staged  with  the 
help  of  pattern  companies,  fabric  re¬ 
sources,  sewing  machine  companies, 
and  national  magazines.  Results  of 
these  events  are  rarely  apparent  im¬ 
mediately,  but  the  demand  they  excite 
makes  itself  felt  for  weeks,  and  some¬ 
times  for  months  after  the  show.  In 
spite  of  the  sometimes  disrupting 
effect,  he  prefers  to  have  the  show  or 
event  held  right  in  his  department, 
where  customers  can  inspect  the 
models  and  the  fabrics  closely,  and  get 
individual  advice  from  the  commen¬ 
tator  afterward.  If  space  is  small,  a 
cleared-off  table,  with  steps  set  against 
it,  can  serve  as  a  runway.  One  buyer 
who  is  very  hard  up  for  space  regular¬ 
ly  uses  this  prtKedure,  and  his  models 
use  a  stair  landing  as  a  dressing  room. 

Reducing  Expense.  There  are  many 
ways  to  keep  the  costs  down,  in  order 
to  extend  the  promotion  budget  to  the 
maximum  number  of  fashion  events. 
Traveling  wardrobes  are  j)rovided  by 
some  pattern  companies,  or  garments 
may  be  supplied  by  a  magazine  or  a 
fabric  house.  Then  the  store  has  only 
to  pay  model  fees  and  the  cost  of  a  win¬ 
dow,  an  ad,  and  a  few  signs.  Some  pat¬ 
tern  companies,  however,  prefer  to 
tailor  their  shows  to  the  individual  de¬ 
partment’s  needs.  In  such  cases,  the 
cost  of  making  the  model  garments 
falls  upon  the  store.  Fabric  houses  will 
often  provide  dress  lengths,  or  will 
make  up  garments  and  sell  them  to 
stores  for  the  cost  of  dressmaking,  or 
for  part  of  that  cost.  If  there  is  a  sew¬ 
ing  machine  department  near  the  fab¬ 
ric  department,  the  instructor  may 
contribute  a  good  deal  of  dressmaking 
to  the  show,  which  cuts  costs  consider- 
(Continued  on  page  28) 
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Balow.  FowUr,  Dick  &  Wolkar,  of  Binghamton,  Now  York,  dromotixot  it*  staple  Indian 
Hood  cottons  by  tying  it*  promotion  to  a  timoly  theme— vacation  wardrobes.  Travel 
posters  and  fashion  photo*  form  the  background;  display  feature*  wide  color  range. 


WINDOWS  THAT  SOLD  PIECE  GOODS 


Left.  One  of  six  Fifth  Avenue  windows  in  which  Altman's,  New  York,  used 
giant  pattern  envelope*  to  dromotiie  piece  goods.  In  place  of  the  usual 
sketch,  each  envelope  had  a  cut-out,  revealing  fabric  draped  in  the  actual 
shape  of  the  garment. 


Below.  A  Vogue  cover,  a  length  of  fabric,  and  a  made-up 
model  feature  plaids.  In  the  foreground.  Vogue  pattern 
envelopes  suggest  other  styles.  Strawbridge  &  Clothier. 


This  window,  at  McCreery's,  New  York,  feature*  piece  goods,  patterns, 
sewing  machine,  and  made-up  madels.  It  was  part  of  a  promotion  worked 
out  by  the  store  in  conjunction  with  Woman's  Home  Companion,  to  fea¬ 
ture  dual-purpose  clothes  and  furniture.  Piece  goods,  a*  well  a*  ready-to- 
wear,  participated. 


Kirven's,  Columbus,  Georgia,  believe*  in  close  cooperation  between  piece 
goods  and  sewing  machine  departments;  it  seats  its  fashion  show  com¬ 
mentators  at  a  machine  to  give  their  talks.  Above,  a  window  featuring 
fabrics,  made-up  model.  White  sewing  machine,  and  White's  national 
advertising. 
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ably.  Or  a  show  may  be  staged  by  and 
for  teen-age  customers,  with  the  teens 
to  do  the  sewing  and  modeling.  Or 
there  can  be  dressmaking  contests,  a 
favorite  with  some  buyers,  in  which 
the  contestants  model  their  own  gar¬ 
ments. 

Floor  Show.  Besides  the  special  events, 
the  buyer  with  a  fashion  slant  will 
have  a  fashion  show  of  his  own  on  the 
floor  at  all  times,  in  the  form  of  made- 
up  garments  on  manikins— not  just 
dresses,  but  also  separates,  play  clothes, 
suits,  children’s  things.  Getting  mani¬ 
kins  and  made-up  garments  for  the 
piece  goods  department  sometimes  in¬ 
volves  major  battles,  but  a  fashion¬ 
conscious  buyer  will  keep  fighting  for 
them,  for  they  are  his  best  salesmen. 
So  important  are  they,  that,  this  sea¬ 
son,  the  head  of  a  large  buying  office 
not  only  bulletined  piece  goods  de¬ 
partments  about  suitable  numbers  but 
he  also  sent  a  special  plea  to  store 
heads,  urging  them  to  provide  mani¬ 
kins  and  model  garments  for  the  de¬ 
partment. 

A  common  practice  in  department 
stores  is  to  hand  down  old  ready-to- 
wear  manikins  to  the  piece  goods  de¬ 
partment.  This  is  a  mistake  on  two 
counts:  (1)  The  manikins  are  past 
their  prince,  and  (2)  their  willowy, 
nose-in-air  figures  are  unsuited  to 
home  sewing  departments.  Experts 
warn  against  manikins,  live  models,  or 
art  work  that  gives  the  home  dress¬ 
maker  the  idea  that  only  a  sujjerb  fig¬ 
ure  can  carry  off  the  garment. 

What  Display  Is  Worth.  The  same  de¬ 
vices  that  help  keep  down  the  cost  of 
shows  can  be  used  to  keep  down  the 
cost  of  model  garments.  There  are 
lengths  of  fabric  or  made-up  garments 
to  be  had  for  little  or  nothing  from 
fabric  houses;  there  are  employees  who 
will  be  glad  to  buy  the  garment  after  it 
has  served  its  period  on  display;  there 
are  sewing  machine  departments  to 
exchange  favors  with  the  piece  goods 
buyer.  Actually,  however,  the  cost  of 
the  garment  becomes  very  small  in 
terms  of  the  selling  job  it  does.  One 
■  buyer,  in  a  store  by  no  means  large, 
and  without  heavy  traffic,  reports  that 


each  made-up  garment  sells  ten  or  12 
bolts  of  the  identical  fabrics  in  the 
course  of  a  month;  another,  in  a  rather 
small  store,  reports  even  better  results. 
Results,  naturally,  depend  up>on  the 
fashion  rightness  of  the  fabric  and  gar¬ 
ment  displayed,  the  traffic,  and  the 
prominence  given  to  the  fabric  itself. 
There  are  still  some  buyers  who  expject 
the  model  garment  to  sell  fabric  hid¬ 
den  at  the  other  end  of  the  depart¬ 
ment;  or  who  stock  so  little  of  the  fea¬ 
tured  fabric  that  they  can’t  take  full 
advantage  of  the  demand  stirred  up  by 
the  model. 

Basic  Stocks  Essential.  Taking  advant¬ 
age  of  the  demand  aroused  by  displays 
and  events  is  another  phase  of  the  fash¬ 
ion  approach.  A  fashion-slanted  de¬ 
partment  must  necessarily  have  a  good 
selection  of  the  newest,  but  it  can’t 
live  on  novelties  alone.  The  major 
part  of  its  stock  must  be  given  over  to 
basics— basic  fabrics  in  a  good  range  of 
wanted  colors.  For  the  woman  who 
sews  has  her  favorite  colors,  and  she 
expects  to  find  her  good  greens  and 
blues  and  reds  on  hand  at  all  times. 

Buyers  get  all  kinds  of  help  from 
their  resources  in  sp>otlighting  the  few 
impKjrtant  colors,  in  terms  of  home 
sewing,  in  each  line.  But,  say  the  top 
buyers,  from  that  p>oint  on,  there  is  no 
substitute  for  knowing  the  colors  your 
own  customers  want.  One  highly  suc¬ 
cessful  buyer  who  recently  changed 
jobs  rep>orts  that  he  sp>ent  the  first 
three  months  of  the  new  job  out  on 
the  selling  floor,  studying  his  new  cli¬ 
entele’s  preferences.  Not  only  has  he 
found  each  part  of  the  country  some¬ 
what  different  in  its  color  preferences, 
but  he  has  also  sp)Otted  differences  in 
individual  stores  in  the  same  city. 

Why  All  These  Colors?  Once  the  buyer 
knows  what  is  basic  for  his  own  cus¬ 
tomers,  his  next  problem  is  to  make 
top  management  understand  how  im¬ 
portant  it  is  to  keep  those  basic  stocks 
complete  at  all  times.  When  there  is 
a  general  shut-down  on  buying,  or 
when  the  buyer  has  over-extended 
himself  on  novelties,  he  is  often  forced 
to  neglect  filling  in  on  items  as  staple 
as  black  satin.  Sometimes  manage¬ 


ment,  unaware  of  the  long  selling  life 
enjoyed  by  colors  and  fabrics  in  piece 
goods,  will  insist  that  the  buyer  buy 
late  and  clear  early  on  seasonal  goods, 
thus  clipping  off  a  substantial  part  of 
his  volume.  In  other  stores,  ready-to- 
wear  thinking  is  impiosed  on  the  buyer, 
and  he  is  asked  to  take  only  a  very  few 
■colors,  currently  strong  in  readymades. 
His  resources  would  rather  not  sell 
him  at  all  than  see  him  buy  that  way; 
without  an  adequate  range  of  colors, 
he  will  have  difficulty  moving  even  the 
two  or  three  shades  he  does  buy. 

A  dramatic  example  of  the  impxirt- 
ance  of  complete  basic  stocks  is  offered 
by  a  Chicago  store,  whose  piece  goods 
sales  so  far  this  year  are  33  pier  cent 
ahead— with  no  increase  in  the  amount 
of  money  spient  for  advertising,  and 
with  no  increase  in  the  number  of 
events  and  shows.  “Our  increases,’’ 
says  the  buyer,  “are  due  mainly  to 
complete  basic  stocks.”  Again  and 
again,  when  a  strong  buyer  takes  over 
a  mismanaged  department,  he  credits 
his  first  big  sales  increase,  as  in  this 
case,  to  good  basic  stocks.  He  credits 
them  with  producing  a  large  share  of 
his  department’s  profits,  too.  One 
former  buyer  who  now  has  his  own 
fabric  sp>ecialty  shop  explains  it  this 
way:  “When  I  worked  for  a  depart¬ 
ment  store,  management  wanted  vol¬ 
ume,  and  so  I  gave  them  volume.  But 
now  I’m  working  for  myself,  and  1 
want  profits.”  In  his  store,  you  are 
likely  to  find  up  to  40  colors  of  a  sum¬ 
mer  fabric,  and  you  may  find  a  big 
assortment  of  summer  fabrics  as  early 
as  November.  He  gets  his  profit— and 
a  volume  that  is  the  talk  of  the  trade. 

Let  Them  Be  Seen.  Good  basic  stocks 
and  good  color  assortments  are  effec¬ 
tive  only  to  the  extent  that  the  cus¬ 
tomer  has  access  to  them.  There  are 
still  piece  goods  departments  that  put 
some  of  their  colored  goods— not  just 
whites— behind  counters  and  rely  up)on 
salespeople  to  take  them  down  and 
show  them  to  customers.  Today’s  piece 
goods  shopp>er  browses  around,  feels 
the  merchandise,  selects  her  color,  and 
then  looks  around  for  a  salesperson. 
Sometimes  she  carries  the  sale  even 
further  by  herself:  she  drapies  the  fab- 
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spring  piece  goods  volume 
with  prints 


Skinner  Prints  set  the  Spring  fashion  pace 
for  the  woman  who  sews.  She  sees  them  in 
full-page,  full-color  ads  in  her  favorite 
pattern  book.  Whether  she  chooses  silk  or 
rayon— uses  a  Butterick,  McCall,  Vogue 
or  Simplicity  pattern— she  knows  Skinner 
fabrics  mean  better  results. 


When  you  feature  prints  under  this  famous 
name,  you  set  a  keynote  of  high  quality  . . . 
women  have  more  confidence  in  you  as  an 
authority  on  fine  fabrics  .  .  .  your  whole 
piece  goods  operation  benefits. 


own 

this 


Feature  Skinner  Prints  now,  for  under 
coat  wear.  Make  them  the  theme  of  your 
first  real  Spring  sewing  promotion.  Estab¬ 
lish  your  leadership  with  the  quality¬ 
conscious  customers  who 
“Look  for  the  Name  in  the  Selvage** 


sum- 


WILUAM  SKINNER  &  SONS 
NEW  YORK  3.  N.  Y.  Millt.  Holyt^  Mat*. 

Weavm  of  Fumhis  Skinner  Sotin  Since  1848 


even 
e  fab- 


\ 


ric  over  her  shoulder  and  asks  the  uear^ 
est  bystander  (since  mirrors  are  rarely  f 
available)  if  the  color  is  Irecomiiig. 

Two  necessities  in  the  selection  of  a 
becoming  color  are  rarely  to  be  found  ^ 
in  the  piece  goods  department— good 
lighting,  and  conveniently  placed  mir¬ 
rors.  Few  piece  goods  departments 
have  real  or  simulated  daylight:  the 
lighting  is  usually  poor  enough  to  dis¬ 
tort  some  colors  beyond  recognition, 
and  to  make  matching  almost  imjrossi- 
ble.  .\nd  the  piece  goods  customer 
does  plenty  of  matching— linings  for 
her  woolens:  dress  fabrics  to  go  with 
her  coats:  a  match  for  the  garment  she 
is  making  over:  a  skirt  to  go  with  her 
favorite  sweater. 


Self^Selection  Fixtures 


Fixtures  Help.  Color  is  so  important 
a  factor  in  the  piece  goods  sale  that 
buyers  and  their  resources  are  always 
on  the  lookout  for  Iretter  ways  to  dis¬ 
play  the  color  range.  Bolt  racks,  which 
|jermit  bolts  to  stand  on  end  on  the 
tables,  do  a  gocxl  job,  but  there  are 
even  better  ideas  around.  Sometimes  a 
buyer  works  out  a  fixture  of  his  own: 
sometimes  a  resource  works  one  out, 
too.  If  the  fixture  succeeds  in  placing 
the  entire  color  range  on  view,  the 
effect  is  invariably  a  prompt  and  satis¬ 
fying  increase  in  sales.  One  such  fix¬ 
ture  also  incorporates  lighted  trans¬ 
parencies  which  show  suggested  end 
uses.  Stores  that  have  used  it  report 
increases  up  to  100  per  cent  in  sales  of 
this  line. 


Advertising  and  Windows.  Once  the 
buyer  has  his  department  in  shape, 
with  gocxi  stocks,  good  end-use  dis¬ 
plays,  and  a  planned  program  of  fash¬ 
ion  events,  he  must  next  tackle  the 
advertising  and  display  departments. 
Some  advertising  men  have  a  firm  con¬ 
viction  that  the  only  illustration  need¬ 
ed  for  a  piece  gocxis  ad  is  a  length  of 
fabric  and  a  price.  Show  garments  in 
an  ad,  they  maintain,  and  you  confuse 
the  customer.  She  thinks  you’re  a 


S«lf-Ml«ction  fixturat  that  hava  incraotad 
tola*.  Top,  Taxiron  unit,  fruit  of  long  ra- 
taorch,  thaws  cotton  otsortmant  and 
utilizas  trontparanciat  to  show  and  utat. 
Middta,  ditpantar  unit  for  Armo  intarfac- 
ingt  at  Mocy't;  scraan  flathat  sailing  mat- 
saga.  Bottom,  fixtura  dasignad  by  Frad 
Bistany,  buyar,  holds  McCraary's  assort- 
mant  of  cottons;  usas  onglad  thalvas  to 
show  maximum  colors  in  minimum  spaca. 
Each  thalf  holds  two  or  thraa  bolts;  each 
varticol  row  of  shelves  is  a  separata  unit; 
a  store's  carpenter  can  sat  up  at  many 
units  as  required. 
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This  Tag 

makes  a  Selling  Asset 
out  of 
the  new 
FEDERAL 
TRADE 
COMMISSIDN 
rulings 


Under  the  forthcoming  Federal  Trade  Commission  rulings, 
it  will  be  required  at  all  levels  of  textile  and  apparel  distribu¬ 
tion  properly  to  identify  Acetate  merchandise  as  “acetate.” 

Celanese  has  developed  simple,  flexible,  properly  worded 
and  attractive  tags  with  provision  for  the  imprint  of  the 
mill,  manufacturer,  or  retailer.  These  tags  are  available 
without  charge,  and  without  reference  to  Celanese’  own 
trademarks. 

Compliance  with  these  FTC  rulings,  through  the  use  of 
these  tags,  will  soon  prove  the  proper  use  of  Acetate  identi¬ 
fication  is  one  of  the  greatest  selling  assets  in  the  business. 

These  rulings,  distinguishing  between  acetate  and  rayon, 
will  be  supported  by  enormous  advertising,  promotional 
and  educational  programs.  Celanese  alone  plans  the  largest 
campaign  in  textile  history  to  assist  retailers  and  the  public 
in  understanding  the  differences  between  acetate  and  other 
fibers  so  that  they  can  all  be  bought  and  sold  more  intelli¬ 
gently. 


To  serve  the  industry  Celanese  has  set  up  the  Acetate  In¬ 
formation  Bureau,  180  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  City, 
through  which  these  tags  and  a  great  deal  of  other  free 
educational  and  training  material  are  available.  Why  not 
write  today  for  full  details  of  this  extensive  program? 


USE  THIS  SERVICE 


ISO  Madison  Avanwa,  Now  York  16,  N.  Y. 


ready-to-wear  department.  (“Should 
ready-to-wear  object?”  asks  the  piece 
goods  buyer.  “I  don’t  mind.  1  just 
want  my  customers  to  start  thinking 
about  new  clothes.”)  The  typical  piece 
goods  department  ad,  alas,  runs  with¬ 
out  illustration,  like  a  grtMery  ad,  or 
carries  a  fabric  sketch  that  could  just 
as  easily  represent  drapery  fabrics.  The 
imjiortant  thing,  in  the  ad  as  in  the 
departmental  display,  is  to  translate 
raw  material  into  fashion,  to  help  the 
customer  visualize  a  garment.  There 
are  some  piece  gootls  men  who  would 
rather  put  their  money  into  a  new 
manikin  and  a  new  model  garment 
than  into  an  uninspired  ad;  the  model 
garment,  at  least,  can  be  counted  on 
to  sell  fabric. 

Hardest  problem  of  all,  perhaps,  is 
to  get  a  good  window  for  the  piece 
goods  department.  Here  again,  if  no 
effort  is  made  to  bridge  the  gap  be¬ 
tween  a  length  of  fabric  and  a  finished 
garment,  the  window  is  useless  as  a 
selling  tool.  Suggestions  are  usually 
offered  by  fabric  resources— and  some¬ 
times  they  also  offer  the  loan  of  drape 
lengths  and  made-up  garments.  Help 
is  available,  too,  from  sewing  machine 


At  High**'*,  CUvaloiMi,  th«  upstair*  notion  doportmont  is  built  around  o  column. 
Facing  tho  Comoro  is  tho  Talon  fostonor  ossortmont;  at  tho  vory  front,  a  display  of 
skirt  markers.  Adjoining  counter*  in  tho  unit  hove  ether  towing  need*  and  rib^ns. 


companies,  who  are  glad  to  pitch  in, 
in  return  for  seeing  one  of  their  ma¬ 
chines  in  the  display.  But  one  of  the 
simplest,  most  effective  devices  of  all  is 
seldom  used:  to  show  a  garment  from 
ready-to-wear,  preferably  in  a  fabric 
featured  in  the  fashion  magazines  or 
in  the  store’s  own  advertising,  and  to 


show  with  it  some  of  the  same  fabric 
from  piece  goods.  “VVe  appeal  to  both 
groups  of  shoppers,”  reports  a  store 
that  does  this  consistently.  Fabria, 
notions,  and  pattern  are  in  the  win¬ 
dow  for  the  home  sewer;  the  ready-to- 
wear  garment  is  there  to  capture  the 
attention  of  sewer  and  non-sewer  alike. 


MANAGEMENT’S  PART  IN  FABRIC  SALES 


niain  entrance,  an  ad.  Neither  can  the 
buyer  alone  arrange  for  supplementary 
publicity  tie-ins,  like  a  chance  for  the 
visiting  stylist  to  speak  on  the  radio  or 
TV,  to  address  a  school  or  club  group, 
to  get  her  name  in  the  local  papers. 
One  pattern  company  has  given  up  the 
struggle  and,  instead  of  trying  to  light 
a  fire  under  the  store’s  publicity  staff, 
it  handles  its  own  local  tie-ins. 


another  pattern  company’s  show  jams 
a  Mid-West  store’s  department  for 
two  days,  then  draws  nearly  5,000 
people  to  a  single  showing  at  a  nearby 
State  Fair,  and  finally  gets  on  the  near¬ 
est  TV  station  as  a  man’s  angle  show 
—well,  that  publicity  is  doing  some¬ 
thing  for  the  store,  too. 

The  impact  of  the  piece  goods  de¬ 
partment’s  fashion  shows  and  sewing 
demonstrations  is  actually  even  greater 
than  the  turnout  indicates.  To  begin, 
hundreds  of  women  come  into  the 
store  especially  to  see  the  goings-on. 
Then  they  go  home,  programs  still  in 
hand,  and  think  about  wardrobe  prob¬ 
lems.  A  few  days,  or  weeks,  or  even 
months  later,  Madam  Shopper-  and 
her  program  return  to  the  department 
to  make  a  purchase  directly  inspired 
by  the  show.  So  the  show  brings  her 


A  LTHOUGH  sales  usually  take  an 
upward  leap  when  a  piece  goods 
department  adopts  the  fashion  ap¬ 
proach,  with  all  that  this  implies, 
something  more  is  needed  if  sales  are 
to  continue  forging  ahead,  year  after 
year.  Most  of  the  steps  that  must  be 
taken  are  simple  and  obvious  but 
they  need  management’s  blessing— and 
sometimes  its  active  cooperation. 

For  instance,  there  is  the  matter  of 
outside  help  in  promotional  events. 
The  pattern  companies,  the  magazines, 
the  fabric  houses,  will  go  to  a  great 
deal  of  trouble  to  put  on  a  show  for 
the  department.  But  they  do  expect 
a  few  courtesies  in  return.  The  buyer 
usually  has  done  everything  he  can  in 
his  own  department  to  make  the  most 
of  the  occasion,  but  he  can’t  always  get 
a  window,  an  announcement  at  the 


Value  to  Store.  How  important,  man¬ 
agement  may  ask,  are  these  visiting 
circuses  to  anyone  but  the  piece  goods 
buyer?  Well,  the  answer  is  in  the  turn¬ 
out  and  in  the  after-effects.  When  a 
high  fashion  pattern  company’s  show 
brings  4,800  women  into  a  Toronto 
store  over  a  three-day  period,  for  in¬ 
stance,  it  is  helping  more  than  just 
the  piece  goods  department.  When 


Customer  Education 


into  the  store  twice.  (One  pattern 
company  gets  her  in  a  third  time.  It 
is  affiliated  with  a  national  magazine, 
and  the  magazine’s  local  subscribers 
are  urged  to  visit  the  department  be¬ 
forehand  and  pick  up  tickets  for  the 
event.) 

Court  Beginners,  Too.  Most  of  the 
shows  that  are  put  on  in  piece  goods 
departments  have  something  for  the 
beginner,  as  well  as  for  the  experi¬ 
enced  sewer.  But  it  takes  more  than  an 
occcasional  show  to  get  the  beginner  to 
plunge  in.  A  strong  piece  goods  buyer 
will  insist  upon  giving  sewing  lessons 
in  his  store,  or  will  set  up  a  cutting 
service  for  his  customers.  Customers 
are  generally  willing  to  pay  for  both 
types  of  service,  but  the  store  has  to 
come  through  with  the  space.  If  man¬ 
agement  thinks  only  in  terms  of  sales 
p>er  square  foot,  the  buyer  is  lost;  if  it 
recognizes  these  services  as  tools  for 
building  piece  goods  sales,  and  for 
bringing  women  repeatedly  into  the 
store,  the  buyer’s  life  is  easier. 

Sales-per-square-foot  thinking  can 
gum  up  management’s  attitude  toward 
the  pattern  department,  too.  An  occa¬ 
sional  piece  goods  department  rejoices 
in  a  fine  traffic  location— floors  away 
from  the  pattern  department,  whose 
sales  potential  doesn’t  warrant  such 
good  space.  (In  a  year  or  so,  this  piece 
goods  department’s  sales  will  have 
slipped  enough  so  that  it  will  be  eligi¬ 
ble  to  move  back  near  the  patterns.) 

Sewing  Notions.  A  well-run  pattern 
department,  then,  helps  both  the  buy¬ 
er  and  the  customer.  Also  helpful,  but 
especially  to  the  customer,  is  an  up¬ 
stairs  sewing  notions  department,  right 
alongside  of  piece  goods— and  prefer¬ 
ably  so  conveniently  placed  that  the 
fabric  salesperson  can  take  the  un¬ 
wrapped  yardage,  her  salescheck,  and 
the  pattern,  and  walk  her  customer 
over  to  the  counter.  Some  say  the 
counter  should  hold  only  threads  and 


Educational  material  for  the  piece  goodt 
cuctomer  it  available  from  a  number  of 
tourcet,  telling  how  to  handle  new  types 
of  material  or  common  tewing  prob'emt. 
Top,  a  booklet  on  wool  and  nylon  fabrics, 
by  Deering  Milliken;  next,  one  on  Milium, 
tome  source;  third,  a  DuPont  leaflet  on 
handling  nylon;  fourth,  typical  giveaway 
educational  leaflet  by  Advance  Patterns; 
bottom  center,  informative  tag  supplied  by 
Winkler  for  enclosure  with  nylon  tricot  cuts. 


STORES 
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Advertising  Approaches 


slide  fasteners:  others  believe  it  should 
include  trimmings,  ribbons,  buttons, 
and  belts,  too. 

A  glance  at  the  back  of  any  pattern 
envelope  will  show  the  items  required 
to  complete  the  garment.  Hair  canvas 
for  suits,  and  lighter  stiifenings  for 
full-skirted  dresses,  are  usually  sold  by 
the  yard  right  in  the  piece  goods  de¬ 
partment.  But  for  everything  else, 
from  shoulder  pads  to  snap  fasteners, 
the  customer  has  to  go  down  to  the 
main  floor  notions  department,  open 
up  her  package,  and  start  matching. 

If  she  forgets,  or  considers  it  too  much 
of  a  nuisance,  her  neighborhood  shop 
gets  $1  to  $3  or  more  of  business  that 
could  have  stayed  right  in  the  store. 

Setting  up  a  sewing  notions  section 
near  piece  goods  need  not  mean  dupli¬ 
cation  of  stocks,  or  loss  of  sales  in  the 
main  department.  Often  the  upstairs 
department  is  run  by  the  notions  buy¬ 
er;  if  the  notions  buyer  is  not  fa^ion 
conscious  or  is  not  interested  in  sew¬ 
ing,  the  piece  goods  buyer  may  make 
an  effort  to  control  the  upstairs  count¬ 
er  himself.  “Our  notions  department 
is  on  the  main  floor,”  complains  a 
woman  buyer,  “and  not  aware  of  the 
customer’s  needs.  I  buy  shoulder  pads 
for  my  own  clothes  when  I  get  to  New 
York.”  This  buyer  wants  sewing  no¬ 
tions  in  the  piece  goods  department  as 
a  service  to  her  customers,  so  that  their 
dresses  will  come  out  right.  Another 
buyer  wants  them  upstairs  because  he 
has  found,  in  each  store  with  which  he 
was  associated,  that  a  small,  self-service 
counter  will  add  five  p)er  cent  to  his 
department’s  sales  without  hurting  the 
main  notions  department. 


Ad  and  window  coordination  at  Heu  BroHiort. 


lAT  mflXERS 


The 

WCXDLEN  CAST 


How  Pattorns  Pay  Off.  People  who  get 
the  l>est  results  with  piece  goods  de¬ 
partments  really  do  a  job  with  pat¬ 
terns.  They  point  out  to  both  fabric 
and  pattern  girls  the  particular  num¬ 
bers  which  are  most  likely  to  succeed; 
they  keep  after  the  pattern  girls  to  sug¬ 
gest  second  items— topp>ers  to  go  with 
dresses,  skirts  to  go  with  jackets,  and 


Our  Fr««lily««ri>veM  MHrttIfir  CoII^Hhni 


ft  yomr  f ofme^faMhiimiitg  »f  .Vmo 


MUrMfr 


Two  approocho*  to  pioco  goods  odvortis- 
ing.  Hots  BroHiors,  AHonlown,  Po.,  foaturos 
a  Woman's  Day  oconomy  wardrobo,  ofFors 
timo  paymonts.  MiHor  A  Paino,  Lincoln, 
Nobroska,  talks  fashion,  fvn  of  making 
yoor  own,  pattorns  by  Vogiio,  brond-nomo 
woolons. 
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John  Wanamaker,  Great  Neck,  Long  Island,  New  York 


Flextures  and  Grand  Rapids  planning  are  customers  ...  more  sales  by  fewer  sales- 
providing  a  new  high  in  productivity  of  space  people  ...  hence  with  greater  profit.  Depart- 

and  personnel.  Much  more  forward  stock  mental  changes  can  be  simply  made  by 

at  fingertips  of  salespeople  .  .  .  no  distrao  inexperienced  help;  traditional  Grand 
tion  from  fins  or  frontal  uprights.  Far  more  Rapids  quality  makes  necessary  repairs 

merchandise  is  dramatically  displayed  for  negligible,  both  making  for  an  extremely 

easy  pre-selection  and  quicker  purchase  by  low  maintenance  expense. 

For  a  folder  illustrating  this  great  new  store 
write  on  your  letterhead  —  Address  Dept.  S-12 

GRAND  RAPIDS  STORE  EQUIPMENT  COMPANY 

GRAND  RAPIDS  2,  MICHIGAN 


Ftextures  increase  productivity  of  space  and  personnel  .  ....  provide  the  >videst  individuality 
and  greatest  convertibility*^ ever  offered  in  store  equipment  at  mass-produced  prices. 


High  in  Productivity  .  .  .  Low  in  Maintenance 


REPORT  TO  MANAGEMENT  ON  THE  PIECE 


so  on.  They  make  real  fashion  con¬ 
sultants  of  the  girls,  in  time,  by  con¬ 
stantly  hammering  at  the  fact  that  the 
customer  is  buying  a  smart  new  dress, 
not  just  a  fabric  and  a  pattern. 

Such  buyers  are  rare,  however.  The 
typical  pattern  department  is  under¬ 
staffed,  and  its  harrassed  girls  seldom 
get  new  stock  into  place  promptly,  or 
reorder  on  fast  selling  numbers.  (“Yes, 
madam,  I  know  it’s  in  the  book,  but 
we  don’t  have  it  in  stock.’’)  In  some 
stores,  a  zeal  for  reducing  selling  costs 
in  this  unfortunate  department  results 
in  a  species  of  self-service  which  makes 
it  utterly  impossible  for  the  customer— 
or  the  piece  goods  department— to  get 
any  help  from  the  pattern  girls. 

Pattern  departments  need  better 
staffs  than  they  usually  get.  They 
need,  too,  better  merchandising  than 
most  stores  give  them.  Because  the 
department  operates  on  the  basis  of 
monthly  standing  orders,  periodic  fill- 
ins,  and  seasonal  recall  of  discontinued 
styles,  the  typical  buyer  leaves  it  all  to 
the  pattern  companies.  Only  a  rare 
buyer  analyzes  his  sales  to  see  which 
styles,  which  sizes,  which  kinds  of  gar¬ 
ments  sell  best,  and  guides  his  piece 
goods  purchases  accordingly. 

Most  buyers  carry  all  five  of  the  well 
known  pattern  lines,  but  not  all  of 
these  lines  pull  their  own  weight  in 
every  store.  An  occasional  analysis  of 
pattern  sales  would  bring  this  out, 
would  show  any  trend  toward  better  or 
cheaper  patterns,  and  would  highlight 
the  growing  importance  of  leisure 
wear  and  children’s  garments  in  home 
sewing. 

Guides  for  Management.  To  store 
management  that  is  wondering  wheth¬ 
er  or  not  to  give  an  upstairs  sewing 
notions  counter  a  fling,  one  distributor 
offers  a  series  of  rough  guides:  If  the 
store  is  in  a  metropolitan  area,  a  real 
*  trading  center,  it  can  probably  support 
an  upstairs  section;  if  the  store  has  a 
volume  of  five  million  or  more,  or  if  it 
can  count  on  50  to  100  transactions  a 
day  in  piece  goods,  it  can  supp>ort  an 
upstairs  section.  Many  such  sections 
produce  a  profit,  but  profit  is  not  the 
main  incentive  here,  any  more  than  in 
the  pattern  department.  The  object  is 
complete,  really  complete,  service  to 


the  woman  who  sews. 

The  piece  gootls  department  that 
sets  up  its  own  sewing  notions  corner 
can  get  a  good  deal  of  help  from  its 
resources.  Slide  fasteners,  threads,  and 
even  ribbons  are  distributed  by  firms 
in  close  touch  with  retail  needs,  and 
ready  with  fixtures,  ideas,  and  displays 
that  jjermit  the  merchandise  to  sell 
itself. 

Sewing  Machines.  As  a  final  step  in 
serving  the  piece  goods  customers,  the 
sewing  machine  department  is  often 
located  adjacent  to  piece  goods.  This 
is  what  the  sewing  machine  [leople,  the 
fabric  buyers,  and  the  customers  like, 
but  there  are  still  some  stores  that  put 
these  machines  into  an  appliance  de¬ 
partment.  When  machines  and  piece 
goods  are  neighbors,  they  can  do  a  lot 
to  help  one  another;  the  sewing  ma¬ 
chine  companies  hold  classes,  they  join 
in  promotions,  they  have  ideas  for  ads, 
events,  displays.  A  pattern  company 
rejjorts  that  when  it  puts  on  a  demon¬ 
stration  of  jiffy  dressmaking,  one  sew¬ 
ing  machine  company  will  brfng  its 
best  instructress  to  the  store  to  help 
put  across  the  event,  even  if  she  has  to 
travel  hundreds  of  miles. 

The  piece  goods  department,  with 
patterns,  sewing  notions,  trimmings, 
and  sewing  machines  nearby,  becomes 
a  complete  home  sewing  center.  The 
next  step  to  insure  maximum  volume 
from  this  group,  is  to  provide  a  suit¬ 
able  location  —  on  a  fashion  floor, 
rather  than  in  the  midst  of  home  fur¬ 
nishings.  The  department  needs  traf¬ 
fic,  fashion  traffic,  to  produce  its  full 
share  of  sales.  But  not  traffic  next  to 
popular  priced  ready-to-wear  I  Such  a 
spot  attracts  the  customer  who  is  least 
interested  in  sewing:  the  woman  who 
wants  the  cheapest  dress  she  can  find. 
Women  who  go  to  medium  priced  and 
better  dress  departments,  w’omen  w’ho 
are  fastidious  about  design  and  work¬ 
manship,  are  better  traffic  for  piece 
goods.  If  they  don’t  see  what  they 
want  in  ready-to-wear  there  is  the 
chance  that  they  will  come  over  to 
piece  goods  and  make  it,  instead  of 
walking  out  to  another  store. 

Ralations  with  Apparal.  Ready-to-wear 
departments  do  not  always  realize  that 


GOODS  DEPARTMENT 

there  is  virtue  in  knowing  what  their 
own  piece  goods  departments  feature. 
There  is  the  story  of  the  woman  who 
wanted  a  new,  metalized  lining  in  lier 
coat,  but  the  style  she  liked  came  with¬ 
out  it.  Her  idea  was  to  buy  the  coat 
anyway  and  put  the  special  lining  in 
herself.  Said  the  coat  salesman, 
“Madam,  that  lining  is  never  sold  by 
the  yard.’’  (His  own  piece  goods  de¬ 
partment  had  it!)  So  she  walked  out. 

The  case  isn’t  as  unusual  as  it 
sounds.  There’s  still  life  in  that  old 
gag  about  the  woman  who  has  bought 
such  a  darling  dress  that  she  can’t  wait 
to  get  it  home  and  change  the  hem,  the 
neckline,  and  the  trimming.  She  is 
the  woman  you  find  dashing  into  the 
piece  goods  department  for  matching 
fabric  to  use  in  carrying  out  her  idea. 

After  the  piece  goods  department 
has  smoothed  out  its  relationships 
with  ready-to-wear,  and  perhaps  has 
even  arranged  for  a  joint  program  of 
fashion  education  for  piece  goods  and 
ready-to-wear  salespeople,  there  is  still 
one  major  problem,  strictly  a  manage¬ 
ment  problem,  to  lick. 

Grouping  Departments.  In  a  great 
many  stores,  the  piece  goods  buyer  is 
not  under  a  fashion  merchandise  man¬ 
ager,  and  not  in  a  direct  line  to  receive 
fashion  news  and  advice.  In  smaller 
stores,  he  is  required  to  cover  one  or  • 
more  additional  departments— usually  ! 
departments  quite  unrelated  to  fab¬ 
rics.  It  would  make  sense  for  the  piece 
goods  buyer  to  cover  accessories,  but 
instead,  on  the  theory  that  both  de¬ 
partments  require  a  textile  expert,  he 
doubles  up  on  linens  and  domestics. 
Says  one  observer:  “The  piece  goods 
buyer  who  likes  linens  and  domestics 
never  does  a  good  job  with  piece 
goods;  the  ones  who  are  good  in  piece 
goods  are  bored  with  linens.’’ 

Piece  goods  buyers,  they  say,  rarely 
get  to  be  store  presidents,  or  even  mer¬ 
chandise  managers.  Yet  one  former  , 
piece  goods  buyer  is  today  the  rather  j 
young  general  manager  of  a  top  de¬ 
partment  store.  How  did  it  happen? 
He  bought  ready-to-wear  before  he  ' 
bought  piece  goods.  When  he  applied 
his  ready-to-wear  approach  to  piece 
gotxis,  his  success  was  so  spectacular 
that  a  path  upward  opened  before  him. 
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FLUORESCENT  DYES 


The  popular  fluorescent  colors  we 
see  all  about  us  today  first  excited 
public  interest  during  World  War  II 
when  they  were  being  put  to  dramatic 
uses  in  shipboard  aviation.  Many 
naval  pilots  owe  their  lives  to  the  high 
visibility  of  these  colors  in  landing 
officers’  uniforms  and  in  special  signal 
paddles  used  to  wave  them  down  to 
safe  landings  on  deck. 

Since  the  war,  fluorescent  dyes  have 
found  many  peace-time  applications. 
Their  “neon  light”  quality  proved 
especially  attractive  in  beach  apparel 
and  soon  became  popular  in  all  sorts 
of  clothing,  particularly  among  teen¬ 
agers.  What  started  as  a  bathing  suit 
fad  has  become  a  major  fashion.  In 
addition  to  the  solid  color  applications 
of  fluorescent  dyes  now  so  popular, 
there  is  an  important  new  trend 
toward  the  use  of  these  brilliant  colors 
for  fabric  ornamentation  and  accent. 
Yarn  woven  patterns,  flocking  and 
screen  and  roller  prints  are  now  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  range  of  uses  of  fluores¬ 
cent  colors,  and  many  novel  and  inter¬ 
esting  applications  in  the  high  fashion 
field  may  be  expected. 

Apart  from  style  applications  of 
these  colors  in  apparel,  there  are  im¬ 
portant  uses  in  the  field  of  safety. 
Fluorescent  carpets  are  used  in  modern 
theaters  and  night  clubs  both  for  their 
beauty  and  safety  qualities.  When  ac¬ 
tivated  by  ultraviolet  light,  these  car¬ 
pets  luminesce  in  total  darkness.  The 
patron  literally  walks  on  a  pathway  of 
light  so  that  the  danger  of  tripping 
and  stumbling  in  the  darkness  of  the 
average  theater  is  reduced  to  a  mini¬ 
mum.  Beautiful  stage  costumes  and 
startling  scenic  effects  are  also  obtained 
with  fluorescent  fabrics. 

Some  detergents  claim  the  property 
of  making  “colors  brighter  than  new” 
or  “whiter  than  white.”  This  too  is  an 
achievement  of  fluorescent  dyes.  It  is 
accomplished  by  using  a  colorless  but 
blue  fluorescing  dye  in  the  soap.  This 
dye  is  referred  to  as  an  optical  bleach. 


How  Fluorosconco  It  Produced.  Fluor¬ 
escent  dyes  were  not  developed  specific¬ 
ally  for  their  luminescent  properties. 
They  are  actually  dyes  that  have  long 
been  in  use  for  dyeing  bright  shades. 
But  to  produce  extreme  brilliance, 
there  must  also  be  certain  fiber  charac¬ 
teristics  present.  Acetate,  nylon,  wool 
and  certain  typies  of  mercerized  cotton 
have  high  reflectance  prop)erties,  and 
wartime  research  showed  that  these  en¬ 
hanced  the  normally  brilliant  quality 
of  certain  basic,  acetate  and  direct 
dyes.  The  result  is  the  extreme  brilli¬ 
ance  we  associate  with  fluorescent 
colors. 

Fluorescent  dyes  differ  from  ordi¬ 
nary  dyes  in  that  in  addition  to  normal 
reflectance  of  their  particular  colors 
they  have  the  prop)erty  of  reacting  to 
the  invisible,  ultraviolet  portion  of 
daylight,  changing  it  to  additional  vis¬ 
ible  light  of  the  same  color  as  the  dye. 
As  a  result,  the  color  intensity  is  boost¬ 
ed,  giving  an  effect  that  appears  unreal 
and  startling.  The  brilliance  in  some 
cases  is  prop>erly  described  as  dazzling. 

In  artificial  light  which  has  very 
little  ultra  violet  content,  the  fluores¬ 
cent  quality  of  these  dyes  is  not  partic¬ 
ularly  striking  though  their  normal 
hue  is  bright.  If  a  source  of  ultraviolet 
light  is  supplied  (sometimes  called 
“black  light”)  to  augment  the  limited 
light  values  of  incandescent  lamps 
then  the  color  brilliance  approaches 
that  of  outdoor  light.  Such  dyes  are 
therefore  usually  described  as  “day¬ 
light  fluorescent.” 

Some  fluorescent  dyes  do  not  possess 
any  outstanding  daylight  characteris¬ 
tics  but  will  glow  when  expiosed  to 
ultraviolet  light  in  darkness,  as  in  the 
case  of  theater  rugs.  Still  another  effect 
is  accomplished  by  combining  fluor¬ 
escent  and  other  dyes.  This  produces 
a  changeable  or  iridescent  shade  which 
has  the  fascinating  prop)erty  of  apptear- 
ing  different  with  each  movement  of 
the  fabric  dep)ending  up>on  the  angle 
of  view. 


Fading  Problem.  The  main  difficulty 
with  most  fluorescent  colors  from  a 
serviceability  p>oint  of  view  is  their 
relatively  p>oor  light  fastness.  There 
are  about  a  dozen  colors  available 
either  as  straight  fluorescent  dyes  or  as 
a  result  of  combining  one  of  these  with 
a  regular  color. 

It  has  been  repxrrted  that  most  of 
these  will  stand  no  more  than  five  to 
six  hours  of  direct  sunlight  in  the 
usual  run  of  dyeing.  In  one  or  two 
cases  the  fastness  can  be  stepp)ed  up  to 
as  much  as  30  hours  dep>ending  on 
fiber  and  spiecial  treatment. 

The  p>oor  light  fastness  characteris¬ 
tic  of  fluorescent  colors  has  been  freely 
admitted  and  today  seems  to  be  gen¬ 
eral  knowledge.  But  this  seems  not  to 
have  had  any  adverse  sales  effect. 

Color  Changes.  Another  service  diffi¬ 
culty  to  which  attention  was  called 
recently  by  the  National  Institute  of 
Cleaning  and  Dyeing  is  that  most 
fluorescent  dyes  are  sensitive  to  any¬ 
thing  that  is  alkaline.  They  rep)ort 
that  “staining  substances  that  are 
alkaline  in  nature,  alkaline  perspira¬ 
tion,  and  most  soaps  and  detergents 
can  cause  a  color  change  in  this 
class  of  dyestuffs.”  This  was  indicat¬ 
ed  by  the  Institute  as  giving  rise  to 
some  problems  in  certain  stages  of 
cleaning,  although  the  strictly  dry- 
cleaning  phase  of  the  process  does  not 
appjear  to  have  any  affect  on  fluores¬ 
cent  colors.  Futhermore,  fluorescent 
fabrics  can  be  wetcleaned  or  given  a 
low  temperature  laundering  safely  pro¬ 
vided  neutral  detergents  are  used. 

Fluorescent  fabric  will  undoubtedly 
continue  to  play  an  important  role  in 
the  merchandising  picture  ahead  as 
marked  consumer  interest  is  evident 
whenever  these  brilliant,  attractive 
colors  are  featured.  The  impjortant 
thing  is  to  establish  widest  p>ossible 
understanding  of  the  inherent  service 
limitations  involved  in  order  to  in¬ 
sure  maximum  consumer  satisfaction. 
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•  •  •  the  only  way  to  bill  •  •  • 
because  you  save  money  on  every  bill. 


And  you  do  it  with  Recordak  Photographic  Billing 
by  putting  your  sales  checks  to  work — by  micro¬ 
filming  them  . . .  and  making  them  part  of  the  bill. 

This  eliminates  completely  the  need  for  costly 
descriptions  of  individual  purchases  .  .  .  tax  break¬ 
downs  .  .  .  dates — 85%  of  the  posting  operations 
required  with  descriptive  billing  routines. 

The  billing  clerks  simply  post  sales  check  totals 
to  the  statement  .  .  .  plus  any  credits  or  returns — 
and  another  bill  is  ready  for  mailing. 

It*s  easy  to  see  the  advantages — 
whether  your  store  be  large  or  small 

1.  Each  billing  clerk  can  handle  many  more  accounts 
— with  greater  accuracy. 


2.  As  a  result,  you  can  cut  your  billing  machine  re¬ 
quirements  as  much  as  75%.  And  reclaim  valuable 
floor  space,  too. 

3.  You’ll  be  able  to  take  seasonal  peak  periods — such 
as  you’re  experiencing  now — in  stride  ...  without 
extra  help  ...  or  expensive  overtime. 

4.  Girls  who  never  saw  a  billing  machine  before  can 
become  efficient  operators  in  a  week’s  time. 

5.  You’ll  reduce  your  adjustment  costs  substantially* 
There  are  far  fewer  questions,  to  begin  with,  when 
your  "charge”  customers  get  the  original  sales 
checks  back.  But  should  misunderstandings  arise, 
they’re  settled  quickly — by  simply  flashing  the 
complete  history  on  the  screen  of  the  Recordak 
Film  Reader. 


With  Recordak  Photographic 
Billing,  only  the  sales  check  totals  are 
listed,  which  reduces  posting 
operations  85%. 


Ideal  for  small  stores— the  Recordak  Junior  Microfilmor 

cordak  offers  a  complete  line  of  pressing  a  button.  And  to  read  your 

Tofilmers  designed  for  the  varying  film  records  you  merely  lower  the 

uirements  of  retail  stores,  large  and  attached  projection  screen  .  .  .  and 
all.  see  them  enlarged  sharp  and  clear. 

Vnd  the  Recordak  Junior  Micro-  Any  clerk— as  part  of  her  daily 
ner  is  the  ideal  choice  for  stores  in  routine — can  do  the  microfilming — 

!  3,500-5,000  account  group.  40  or  more  items  per  minute.  The 

Phis  highly  efficient — and  surpris-  whole  job  done  in  far  less  time  than 

iy  economical — machine  combines  is  required  to  file  original  sales  checks 
microfilmer  and  film  reader  in  a  after  descriptive  billing  operations, 
igle,  compact  ”table-top’’  unit.  Write  today  for  complete  informa- 
les  checks  and  other  media  are  tion.  Recordak  Corporation  {Subsidi- 
cTofilmed  instantaneously — and  for  ary  of  Eastman  Kodak  Company),  444 

raction  of  a  cent  apiece — by  simply  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  22,  N.  Y, 


The  Recordak  Junior  Microfilmer  —  now 
offered  on  an  attractive  purchase  or  rental 
basis.  "Recordak"  is  a  trade-mark 
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originator  of  modern  microfilming 
and  its  application  to  retailing 


(Subsidiary  of  Eastman  Kodak  Company) 


NRDCA  in  1951  {Continued  from  page  IS) 


OPS  of  increased  markon;  particularly 
adding  information  about  departments 
whose  markon  has  declined,  and  other 
information  which  would  help  to  pre¬ 
sent  the  initial  markon  figure  at  its  true 
value.  Changes  in  merchandise  avail¬ 
ability  in  the  markets;  emergence  of 
a  branded,  fair-traded  item  as  the 
strong  line  in  a  department;  a  simple 
shift  in  customer  demand,  or  any  of 
dozens  of  other  reasons  could  bring 
about  a  rise  in  departmental  initial 
markon.  None  of  them  has  any  bear¬ 
ing  on  the  effectiveness  of  price  con¬ 
trol. 

As  a  further  precaution  against  the 
misuse  of  these  markon  figures,  we 
have  asked  members  to  send  us  con¬ 
fidential  reports  on  the  departments 
whose  markon  has  risen  and  on  the 
departments  whose  markon  has  fallen. 
The  Controllers’  Congress  will  com¬ 
pile  from  this  information  a  report 
which  will  be  available  to  counter  any 
one-sided  conclusions  about  the  effec¬ 
tiveness  of  margin  type  price  controls. 

Big  Job  Ahead.  We  are  by  no  means 
satisfied  with  price  control  as  it  is 
being  operated  now.  A  system  that 
freezes  retail  markups  but  puts  hardly 
any  check  on  the  upward  trend  of  re¬ 
tail  expenses  is  obviously  wrong.  How¬ 
ever,  our  successful  fight  against  cost 
absorption  has  eliminated  one  gross 
injustice  and  the  most  recent  assur¬ 
ances  we  have  received  from  OPS  show 
some  willingness  to  recognize  our  ex¬ 
pense  problem.  A  good  job  has  been 
done  for  retailing,  and  retailers  are 
deeply  indebted  to  Malcolm  P.  Mc¬ 
Nair,  chairman  of  our  Emergency  Gov¬ 
ernment  Controls  Committee,  for  his 
leadership  in  this  effort. 

A  special  word  should  be  said,  too, 
for  the  Retail  Industry  Committee, 
through  which  the  Association  has 
worked  on  all  these  matters.  There  are 
52  retail  associations  represented  in 
this  group.  As  chairman  of  the  RIC’s 
Price  Control  Committee  during  the 
p>ast  year,  I  have  had  ample  opportu¬ 
nity  to  observe  them  working  together, 
and  there  has  not  been  a  single  flaw  or 
failure  in  their  cooperation.  Working 
together,  all  our  associations  have  been 
more  effective  than  any  one  could  have 


been  working  alone,  and  by  presenting 
a  single  position  to  the  OPS  we  have 
avoided  delay  and  confusion  on  many 
matters.  In  the  coming  year.  Perry 
Meyers  of  Allied  Stores  will  head  the 
Price  Control  Committee  of  the  RIC. 
It  will  be  a  crucial  period  for  retailing, 
and  one  in  which  the  well-organized 
Retail  Industry  Committee  will  be  an 
important  protection  for  store  inter¬ 
ests. 

VENDOR  RELATIONS 

Under  the  continuing  chairmanship 
of  Irwin  D.  Wolf,  vice-president  of 
Kaufmann  Department  Stores,  the 
Vendor  Relations  Committee  has  been 
active  in  a  number  of  situations  in¬ 
volving  retailers  and  manufacturers. 

Some  of  these  matters  have  been 
related  to  price  control  regulations. 
The  newest  incident,  still  unsettled,  is 
the  attempt  of  some  manufacturers  to 
force  retailers  to  pass  the  new  manu¬ 
facturer  excises  on  to  customers  as  a 
separate  extra  charge,  and  without 
markup.  This  contradicts  the  OPS 
ruling  that  the  excises  are  to  be  treated 
by  retailers  as  an  addition  to  their 
merchandise  costs.  In  one  or  two  in¬ 
stances  these  manufacturers  have  also 
refused  to  apply  the  cash  discount  to 
this  part  of  the  retailer’s  cost.  The 
Committee  is  actively  at  work  on  this 
problem.  We  have  had  considerable 


ConIrelUr*'  Congratt 

GEORGE  W.  HALL,  Rophoai  Weill  «  Company, 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Merchandising  Division 

EDWARD  J.  BROWN,  Saks-34th,  New  York, 
N.  Y. 

Store  Management  Group 
READ  JENKINS,  The  J.  L.  Hudson  Company, 
Detroit,  Mich. 

Personnel  Group 

FREDERICK  G.  ATKINSON,  R.  H.  Macy  A  Co., 
Inc.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


success  already;  several  manufacturen 
now  understand  that  the  tax  does  rep 
resent  to  retailers  an  actual  investment 
in  merchandise  and  addition  to  retail 
costs.  With  other  manufacturers  we 
hope,  at  the  least,  to  convince  them 
that  the  matter  should  properly  be 
settled  in  consultation  with  retailers, 
not  by  an  arbitrary  one-sided  action 
in  which  the  manufacturer  takes  un¬ 
fair  advantage  of  the  fact  that  the  store 
has  signed  a  fair-trade  contract. 

The  enforcement  branch  of  the  OPS  ' 
was  consulted  by  the  Committee  in  a 
case  where  a  manufacturer  eliminated 
advertising  allowances,  and  an  inter¬ 
pretation  was  obtained  clearly  stating 
that  such  action  violated  pricing  regu¬ 
lations.  In  a  similar  case,  when  a 
manufacturer  announced  the  addition 
of  a  package  charge  on  shipments,  an 
OPS  statement  confirmed  the  Com¬ 
mittee’s  contention  that  this  was  a 
price  violation.  In  both  of  these  cases, 
the  manufacturers  restored  their  cus¬ 
tomary  policies. 

Cosmetics  Trade  Rules.  Another  seri¬ 
ous  matter  is  the  Federal  Trade  Com¬ 
mission’s  new  set  of  trade  practice 
rules  on  cosmetics  and  toilet  goods. 
These  have  caused  confusion  and 
anxiety  among  retailers  and  manufac¬ 
turers  and  dissension  in  the  FTC  itself. 
No  further  hearings  on  the  rulings  are 
scheduled  but  the  Vendor  Relations 
Committee  is  trying  to  find  some  meth¬ 
od  of  reopening  the  matter  for  discus- 


Sal«t  Promotion  Division 
ROBERT  J.  POWDERLY,  Kresga-Newark,  Inc., 
Newark,  N.  J. 

Visual  Merchandising  Group 
HAROLD  K.  MELNICOVE,  The  Hecht  Co.,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C. 

Smaller  Stores  Division 
A.  L.  KIRSHENBAUM,  Juvenile  Shoppe,  Inc., 
New  London,  Conn. 

Credit  Management  Division 
WALTER  E.  BAAB,  Stern  Brothers,  New  York, 
N.  Y. 

Traffic  Group 

BRYAN  D.  LOCKE,  Monnig's,  Fort  Worth,  Texos 


Retail  Delivery  Association 
GEORGE  N.  GREENE,  Sage-Alien  A  Company, 
Inc.,  Hartford,  Conn. 
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BLENDS  -  A  STATEMENT 


Because  the  subject  of  all^ool  vs.  blends  is  a  current  topic  of  interest  in 
retail  circles,  the  Mohawk  Carpet  Mills  feels  it  is  timely  to  state  its  views  on  this 
most  important  of  subjects. 


HISTORY 

In  May  1950,  the  Mohawk  Carpet  Mills  introduced  its  first  blended  twist 
carpet  —  Warwick.  This  carpet  was  made  with  a  completely  new  viscose  rayon 
staple  fibre  —  a  man-made  fibre  which  for  the  first  time  in  history  had  many  of 
the  characteristics  of  carpet  wool. 

What  was  equally  important,  however,  was  that  this  was  the  first  serious 
attempt  by  a  major  mill  to  break  the  historical  wool  tradition  that  has  dominated 
the  carpet  industry  since  its  inception. 

From  this  modest  start,  the  Mohawk  Carpet  Mills  expanded  its  blended 
carpet  lines,  and  has  alone  sold  to  date  many  millions  of  dollars  worth  of  blended 
carpet.  The  balance  of  the  industry  has,  of  course,  produced  far  more  than  this 
amount  during  the  same  period. 

OUR  BELIEF 

We  sincerely  believe  that  the  development  and  use  of  carpet  rayon  has  been 
a  principal  cause  in  the  control  of  the  wild  inflationary  course  of  world  carpet 
wool  prices. 

We  sincerely  believe  that  carpet  rayon  has  all  the  necessary  characteristics 
on  its  own  merits  to  make  it  a  satisfactory  carpet  fibre. 

We  know  that  even  greater  technological  improvements  are  soon  to  be  intro¬ 
duced  in  man-made  carpet  fibres  and  will  continue  to  be  introduced  in  the  future. 
We  believe  this  progress  will  assure  the  continuance  of  carpet  rayon  as  one  of  the 
principal  components  of  carpet  manufacture. 

OUR  PLEDGE  TO  RETAILERS 

We  wish  to  restate  to  all  of  our  retail  customers  that  the  Mohawk  Carpet 
Mills,  Inc.,  will  continue  to  use  the  best  types  of  man-made  and  natural  fibres, 
blended  or  otherwise,  whether  they  be  wool,  rayon,  nylon,  cotton,  jute,  or  any 
other,  in  order  to  bring  to  the  consumers  of  America  the  very  finest  quality  carpet 
at  the  lowest  possible  price  commensurate  with  the  high  standards  of  quality  by 
which  our  name  and  reputation  must  stand. 


MOHAWK  CARPET  MILLS,  INC 
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sion.  Sharp  increases  in  retail  selling 
costs  can  result  from  these  rules,  which 
set  extremely  difficult  conditions  for 
manufacturers  to  meet  in  supplying 
promotional  services. 

Fair  Trade.  With  the  Supreme  Court 
decision  which  eliminated  non-signers’ 
obligations  under  State  fair-trade  acts, 
stores  were  heavily  pressed  by  manu¬ 
facturers  to  sign  individual  fair-trade 
contracts.  The  Vendor  Relations  Com¬ 
mittee  was  flooded  with  requests  for 
advice.  Neither  the  Association  nor 
the  Committee  has  given  any  such  ad¬ 
vice,  since  to  do  so  could  be  construed 
as  a  violation  of  anti-trust  laws.  The 
Vendor  Relations  Committee  did, 
however,  draw  up  a  set  of  eight  general 
principles  which  it  believes  to  be  essen¬ 
tial  for  effective  and  legal  resale  price 
maintenance  agreements.  These  were 
published  in  a  bulletin  which  also  em¬ 
phasized  that  all  fair-trade  agreements 
must  be  undertaken  individually  and 

independently. 

% 

Ready>to-Wear  Problems.  Non-deliv¬ 
ery  on  confirmed  ready-to-wear  orders 
continued  to  be  a  problem  of  serious 
pro]X)rtions,  although  it  is  covered 
adequately  in  the  Basic  Trade  Pro¬ 
visions.  The  Vendor  Relations  Com¬ 
mittee  has  again  enlisted  the  cooper¬ 
ation  of  the  Inter-Apparel  Industries 
Association  to  get  better  adherence  by 
manufacturers  to  the  Basic  Trade  Pro¬ 
visions.  The  situation  is  serious.  It 
has  been  estimated  that  as  much  as  20 
per  cent  of  a  store’s  open-to-buy  is 
being  frozen  in  merchandise  orders 
which  will  never  be  produced. 

One  of  the  unnecessary  elements  in 
retailers’  current  high  expanse  rates  is 
a  widespread  practice  of  over-charging 
them  on  parcel  post  deliveries.  The 
Vendor  Relations  Committee  has  ad¬ 
vised  retailers  to  check  these  charges 
carefully  and  obtain  adjustments  when 
unreasonable  over<harges  have  oc¬ 
curred.  The  manufacturing  trades 
have  been  asked  to  cooperate  in  put¬ 
ting  an  end  to  this  practice. 

Manufacturers,  through  the  Inter- 
Apparel  Industries  Association,  have 
also  been  asked  to  make  a  practice  of 
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including  style  and  quantity  informa¬ 
tion  on  their  invoices.- 

TV  Trade-Ins.  A  television  set  manu¬ 
facturer  was  persuaded  to  drop  a  pro¬ 
gram  of  advertising  trkde-in  allow¬ 
ances  when  the  Committee  pointed 
out  that  the  acceptance  of  trade-ins 
was  a  matter  of  individual  store  policy. 

In  these  instances,  and  in  many 
others  which  have  been  handled 
throughout  the  year,  the  Committee’s 
efforts  have  helped  to  maintain  equit¬ 
able  and  workable  relations  between 
retailers  and  the  manufacturing  trades. 
The  Committee  has  been  regularly 
consulted  too  in  connection  with  OPS- 
NRDGA  conferences. 

TAXATION 

Emergency  Taxation.  The  Associa¬ 
tion’s  Taxation  Committee,  through 
its  chairman,  Ralph  Button  of  Allied 
Stores,  presented  a  taxation  program 
to  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Com¬ 
mittee  last  February  and  to  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee  in  July.  Our  basic 
argument  was  that  non-essential  gov¬ 
ernment  expenditures  should  be  cut. 
We  opposed  increases  in  corporate  tax¬ 
ation,  limitation  of  surtax  exemptions 
and  excess  profits  credits  for  related 
corporations,  reduction  of  the  excess 
profits  credit  and  retroactive  tax  legis¬ 
lation. 

We  recommended  that  if  manufac¬ 
turers’  and  retailers’  excise  taxes  were 
so  widely  extended  as  to  amount  to  a 
general  sales  tax,  then  all  manufactur¬ 
ers’  excises  except  those  on  liquor, 
tobacco  and  gasoline  should  be  re¬ 
pealed  and  a  national  retail  sales  tax 
should  be  enacted.  We  emphasized 
that  we  did  not  favor  either  a  national 
manufacturers’  excise  tax  or  a  national 
retail  sales  tax,  but  said  that  of  the  two 
we  preferred  the  retail  tax. 

Social  Security.  At  the  direction  of  the 
Board  of  Directors,  the  Social  Security 
Committee,  whose  chairman  is  A.  R. 
Findley  of  the  Wieboldt  Stores,  is 
working  on  an  educational  program  to 
improve  understanding  of  Social  Se¬ 
curity  legislation.  A  series  of  nine 
pamphlets  has  been  prepared  for  this 
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purpose.  They  will  be  sent  out  in  se¬ 
quence  to  the  membership,  after  which 
a  membership  survey  will  be  conduct¬ 
ed  to  help  in  drafting  a  detailed  Asso¬ 
ciation  position  on  this  legislation.  A 
complete  review  of  all  asf>ects  of  Social 
Security  is  scheduled  by  Congress  for 
the  coming  session. 

LIFO.  It  is  hop>ed  that  special  legisla¬ 
tion  will  be  introduced  in  the  next 
session  of  Congress  to  permit  taxpay¬ 
ers,  in  effect,  to  use  cost  or  market, 
whichever  is  lower,  in  inventory  valu¬ 
ation.  This  would,  in  large  measure, 
allow  those  taxpayers  who  were  not 
fortunate  enough  to  have  adopted 
LIFO  in  the  early  1940’s  to  receive 
some  protection  in  the  event  that  the 
price  index  in  future  years  should  be¬ 
gin  falling.  This  legislation  would,  to 
some  extent,  make  up  for  the  denial  by 
the  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue  of  the 
right  to  use  LIFO  retroactively.  E.  C. 
Stephenson,  of  the  J.  L.  Hudson  Co., 
is  chairman  of  the  LIFO  Committee, 
and  plans  continued  energetic  action 
to  get  Congressional  consideration  at 
the  next  session  for  H.  R.  1938,  the 
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Forand  bill  to  secure  LIFO  retroac¬ 
tivity  by  legislative  action. 

CREDIT  CONTROLS  | 

Last  May,  there  was  a  revival  of 
rumors  that  charge  accounts  were  to 
come  within  the  scope  of  credit  con¬ 
trols.  A.  L.  Trotta,  manager  of 
NRDGA’s  Credit  Management  Divis¬ 
ion,  bulletined  members  assuring  them 
that  this  was  not  so,  and  proved  to  be 
right,  as  usual.  The  CMD  has  worked 
very  closely  with  Federal  Reserve  bt 
fore  and  during  the  period  of  Regula¬ 
tion  W  control,  and  there  is  no  doubt  I 
that  it  was  largely  through  the  Divis¬ 
ion’s  efforts  that  charge  accounts  have 
been  excluded  from  the  control. 

Throughout  the  year  the  CMD  has  ■ 
been  able  to  send  members  advance 
information  about  changes  in  Regula-  • 
tion  W  and  other  actions  of  Federal 
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Get  set  for  a  Red-hot  White  Sale  with  the  Red 
Skelton  Radio  Show!  Sponsored  by  PEPPERELL 
SHEETS,  Red  Skelton  becomes  a  Pepperell 
salesman  over  the  coast -to -coast  CBS  network! 
Thousands  and  thousands  of  your  customers  will 
hear  about  your  extra-special  values  in  Pepperell 
Bleached,  Colored  and  form  fit  Sheets.  Make  a 
note!  The  Red  Skelton  Radio  Show,  January  2nd, 
at  9:00  P.M.,  E.S.T.,  puts  extra  power  behind 
your  Pepperell  White  Sale! 


CBS  RADIO 

142  Stations  aaoss  the  Nation 
14  Million  Listeners! 


TIE  IN  WITH  SKELTON! 


Radio  show  plugs  your  local  advertising! 
Your  customers  will  be  told  —  over  your 
CBS  Radio  Station  — to  look  for  your 
local  newspaper  advertising  on  Pepperell 
Sheets  in  all  grades.  Better  start  planning 
your  local  newspaper  tie-ins  today! 


Pepperell 

SHEETS 


P^PP&H^LL 


PABHICS 
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Reserve  affecting  stores.  Our  relations 
with  Federal  Reserve  are  particularly 
good  and  we  have  found  that  they 
value  and  respect  our  recommenda¬ 
tions.  As  a  member  of  the  Advisory 
Council  on  Federal  Reports,  Trotta 
was  recently  successful  in  urging  im¬ 
provement  of  census  breakdowns  of 
credit  sales.  CMD,  working  through 
the  Committee  on  Consumer  Credit 
Statistics,  has  also  brought  about  im¬ 
provement  in  the  Federal  Reserve 
method  of  compiling  statistics. 


lations  Department,  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  Robert  J.  Mayer,  has  continued 
most  effectively  its  work  of  securing 
useful  and  favorable  publicity  in  the 
consumer  and  trade  press.  More  than 
500  releases  were  sent  out  in  the  first 
ten  months  of  1951. 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS 

The  Public  Relations  Committee, 
under  the  chairmanship  of  Gilbert  L. 
Ward  of  S.  H.  Kress  &  Co.  has  two 
major  programs  under  way.  One  is  a 
long  range  activity  designed  to  raise 
retailing’s  prestige  generally.  It  is 
planned  in  stages,  to  reach  every  seg¬ 
ment  of  the  consuming  public.  The 
first  effort  will  be  made  with  retail  em¬ 
ployees.  The  material  will  be  present¬ 
ed  at  the  January  convention,  in  a 
joint  session  sponsored  by  the  Public 
Relations  Department  and  the  Per¬ 
sonnel  Group.  It  is  being  prepared  in 
a  form  suitable  for  use  on  the  commu¬ 
nity  level  by  stores,  merchants’  associ¬ 
ations  and  opinion  moulding  groups 
such  as  women’s  clubs  and  civic  or¬ 
ganizations. 

Another  program  is  being  designed 
for  the  urgent,  shorter  range  purpose 
of  dispelling  public  misinformation 
about  prices  and  profits.  The  need  for 
such  an  activity  is  inevitable  in  a  price 
control  jjeriod.  This  program  is  being 
sponsored  in  cooperation  with  the  Na¬ 
tional  Consumer-Retailer  Council  and 
its  affiliated  women’s  organizations.  It 
involves  the  selection  of  a  typical  con¬ 
sumer  family,  around  which  will  be 
prepared  magazine  articles,  newspaper 
publicity  and  radio  and  television  pro¬ 
grams  to  dramatize  the  true  causes  of 
inflation  and  their  effect  on  living  ex¬ 
penses.  It  will  be  presented  in  late 
April  or  early  May  of  1952,  and  is 
under  the  direction  of  Max  Hess,  Jr., 
of  Hess  Brothers,  who  is  chairman  of 
a  subcommittee  of  the  Public  Rela¬ 
tions  Committee. 

Throughout  the  year  the  Public  Re¬ 


Consumer  Relations  Committee.  Func¬ 
tioning  side  by  side  with  our  Public 
Relations  Committee  is  the  Consumer 
Relations  Committee,  under  the  chair¬ 
manship  of  Harold  Brightman,  presi¬ 
dent  of  Lit  Bros.  This  committee  is 
our  liaison  with  organized  consumer 
groups,  and  works  very  closely  with  the 
National  Consumer-Retailer  Council. 
The  major  activity  of  this  group  in 
1951  has  been  to  organize  joint  com¬ 
mittees  of  retailers  and  consumers 
which  will  work  together  on  any  prob¬ 
lems  of  supplies,  prices,  manpower  and 
store  services  which  may  develop  in  an 
economy  organized  for  defense.  The 
purpose  is  to  prevent  the  misunder¬ 
standings  which  arose  in  the  similar 
situations  of  World  War  II.  In  Phila¬ 
delphia,  such  a  program  has  been 
under  way  since  last  summer,  and  we 
hope  that  its  success  will  inspire  simi¬ 
lar  activity  in  other  communities. 


MANPOWER  AND  WAGE  CONTROLS 

When  emergency  controls  were  first 
being  planned,  the  Employee  Rela¬ 
tions  Committee  of  NRDG.\  formu¬ 
lated  basic  policies  which  it  believed 
should  be  adopted  by  Government  offi¬ 
cials  with  respect  to  salary  and  wage 
stabilization  and  manpower  controls. 
These  policies  were  adopted  by  the 
Association  Committee  on  Emergency 
Governmenfc  Controls  and  formally 
transmitted  to  the  Director  of  Eco¬ 
nomic  Stabilization  and  to  the  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  Wage  Stabilization  Board. 

The  chairman  of  the  Employee  Re¬ 
lations  Committee  is  Donald  Fowler, 
of  Porteous,  Mitchell  and  Braun.  Stafl 
executive  of  the  Committee  is  George 
Plant,  manager  of  the  Store  Manage¬ 
ment  and  Personnel  Groups.  Through¬ 
out  the  year  Committee  members  have 
testified  at  Washington  hearings,  and 
Committee  and  staff  members  have 
worked  closely  with  industry  represen¬ 
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tatives  on  the  Wage  Stabilizatina 
Board  and  on  the  National  La 
Management  Committee  on  War  Ma 
pKJwer.  As  an  example  of  our  Conirai»T 
tee’s  activities,  an  Association  brie^ 
was  presented  before  a  special  Panel' 
on  Commission  Rates  appointed  by 
the  Wage  Stabilization  Board.  Wc 
took  the  position  that  existing  cob. 
mission  rates,  and  particularly  straight' 
commission  rates,  cannot  be  changed 
without  Board  approval  but  that  bask 
salary  of  employees  on  a  salary  pin 
commission  and  quota-bonus  basis  ca 
be  adjusted  upwards  within  existi 
wage  formulas  without  Board  ap' 
proval.  Since  the  hearing  we  have  co» 
tinned  to  work  closely  with  indus 
representatives  on  the  panel,  furni 
ing  information  reflecting  store  exp)eri^ 
ence  and  supporting  the  recommend^ 
tions  submitted  in  the  Association 
brief.  Similar  work  has  been  done  f(k 
the  WSB  study  of  pension  and  welfarA 
plans. 

With  respect  to  manpower  controliw! 
the  Committee  was  successful  in  ha*« 
ing  retail  representatives  includ 
among  the  industry  members  on  re4 
gional  and  area  Labor-Manageme 
Manpower  Committees,  and  its  reco 
mendations  for  appointments  were  ac 
cepted. 

In  the  field  of  Federal  wage  an 
hour  regulations.  Committee  members 
have  cooperated  with  other  national 
organizations  in  an  effort  to  secure  a' 
re-interpretation  of  the  exempt  status 
of  white  collar  workers  subject  to  the  j 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  with  respect 
to  the  payment  of  full  salaries  in  peri¬ 
ods  where  less  than  a  normal  work 
week  is  performed. 

Two  members  of  the  NRDGA  Em¬ 
ployee  Relations  Committee  have  ac= 
cepted  an  invitation  to  serve  on  an 
ARF  committee  for  the  purpose  of  de¬ 
veloping  maximum  coordination  be¬ 
tween  our  two  groups  in  dealing  with 
salary,  wage  and  manpower  agencies. 

Throughout  the  year,  members  have 
received  a  series  of  interpretive  bul- 
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\bove:  Night  view  of  Hecht  Brothers  parking  garage, 
elow;  Roof  view,  showing  "IN"  and  "OUT"  ramps. 
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Easing  the  parking  pains 
of  Baltimore  Shoppers! 

Hecht  Brothers,  cooperating  with  the  Off  Street 
Parking  Commission  of  Baltimore,  are  reducing  the 
scramble  for  parking  space  by  about  2,000  cars  per 
day. 

This  open  spandrel  building  (119,200  sq  ft.)  will 
accommodate  343  cars.  Turnover  has  averaged  about 
5  cars  per  day.  Ramps  take  cars  from  basement  to 
roof,'  with  stairs  and  an  automatic  elevator  for  cus¬ 
tomers.  The  design  provides  for  the  addition  of  four 
future  parking  levels,  as  well  as  for  horizontal  ex¬ 
pansion.  It  is  a  self  service  operation. 

Another  example  of  Abbott  Merkt  specialized  de¬ 
sign  and  engineering  which  Irelps  build  store  profit 
by  making  shopping  easier.  May  we  help  you? 


ABBOTT,  MERKT  AND  COMPANY 

designers  of  department  store  structures  •  lo  east  40th  st.,  New  York  i6,  N.  Y. 
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letins  on  the  various  wage  and  salary 
regulations  as  they  appeared.  At  the 
spring  convention  of  the  Store  Man¬ 
agement  and  Personnel  Groups,  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  the  WSB  were  on  hand 
to  answer  questions  and  give  informa¬ 
tion  about  regulations  to  come.  At  the 
January  convention  again  a  full  joint 
session  of  the  Store  Management  and 
Personnel  Groups  will  be  devoted  to 
this  topic.  Also  during  the  Conven¬ 
tion,  the  Employee  Relations  Commit¬ 
tee  will  meet  and  prepare  policy 
recommendations  on  wage  and  man¬ 
power  problems. 

MERCHANDISE  FREIGHT  COSTS 

The  .Association’s  year-in,  year-out 
struggle  to  prevent  increases  in  the  cost 
of  transporting  merchandise  took  on 
special  significance  this  year,  when 
CPR  7  came  along  to  force  the  retail¬ 
er  to  shift  these  charges  from  his  cost 
to  his  expanse  column  and  so  prevent 
him  from  passing  freight  increases  on 
in  his  prices.  As  we  have  reported  else¬ 
where,  the  OPS  is  now  preparing  to 
correct  this  situation,  a  very  necessary 
action  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  ICC 
and  Congress  have  okayed  higher 
freight  and  p>arcel  post  charges. 

Although  we  have  had  to  accept 
sub^antial  increases  in  these  costs, 
they  have  been,  in  the  case  of  railroad 
and  Railway  Express  charges,  much 
smaller  than  those  originally  pro¬ 
posed.  Members  of  the  Trafl&c  Group 
and  Transportation  Committee,  and 
their  staff  executive,  Leonard  Mon- 
geon,  have  done  a  brilliant,  effective 
and  tireless  job.  This  goes  back  over 
many  years  and  has  involved  hundreds 
of  briefs  and  appearances  before  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  It 
should  be  stressed  too  that  the  Traffic 
Group  and  the  Transportation  Com¬ 
mittee  regularly  consult  with  the  car¬ 
riers  themselves  on  these  proposals,  in 
an  effort  to  establish  mutually  satisfac¬ 
tory  regulations  and  to  secure,  when¬ 
ever  possible,  a  preferential  rate  posi¬ 
tion  on  store  merchandise. 

In  addition  to  staving  off  rate  in¬ 
creases  as  long  as  possible  (for  eight 
years,  in  the  case  of  railroad  furniture 
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shipments),  the  Traffic  Group  has 
worked  to  develop  less  expensive  ship3- 
pjing  methods  for  stores.  Members  have 
been  advised  by  bulletins  throughout 
this  year  to  avoid  less  carload  furniture 
orders  if  possible;  to  build  up  shipping 
pools  in  their  cities;  to  investigate  the 
alternatives  of  routing  shipments  by 
motor  common  carriers  and  of  using 
freight  forwarders. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  has  not  protested  the  increase 
in  parcel  post  rates.  We  have,  how¬ 
ever,  protested  long  and  vigorously 
against  the  restrictions  on  size  and 
weight  of  parcel  post  packages  travel¬ 
ling  between  first  class  post  offices. 
This  legislation  was  passed  by  Con¬ 
gress  in  the  closing  days  of  the  session. 
The  Post  Office  Department  did  not 
request  it.  The  bill  is  obviously  dis¬ 
criminatory,  and  accomplishes  no  good 
results  for  anybody.  Its  only  effect  is 
to  force  the  use  of  two  parcel  post 
packages  where  one  was  used  before, 
increasing  expenses  for  stores  and 
manufacturers  and  almost  certainly  in¬ 
creasing  p)ost  office  exp)enses  as  well. 
This  matter  is  receiving  the  further 
study  of  the  Traffic  Group. 

FUR  LABEUNG 

A  fur  labeling  bill,  first  passed  by 
the  House  in  1950,  finally  became  law 
in  August  of  this  year,  after  some 
months  of  rejection  and  revision.  The 
Association  opp>osed  this  bill  vigor¬ 
ously.  After  the  bill  was  passed,  the 
NRDGA  offered  to  assist  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  in  preparing  the 
Fur  Products  Name  Guide,  which  is  to 
be  used  by  the  trade  in  all  advertising 
and  other  descriptions  of  furs.  The 
Guide  is  to  be  issued  in  February; 
compliance  with  the  new  law  becomes 
mandatory  next  August. 

Preliminary  conferences  with  the 
FTC  on  the  Name  Guide  deep>ened  our 
concern  about  its  practicality,  and  this 
month  we  have  stated  our  objections 
as  strongly  as  px>ssible  at  public  hear¬ 
ings.  We  foresee  only  confusion  and 
disadvantage  to  our  customers  in  the 
rigid  regulations  concerning  fur  de¬ 
scriptions.  The  provision  of  the  law 
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that  the  names  to  be  used  are  to  be  the 
true  English  names  of  the  animals  is 
being  interpreted  to  forbid  the  use  of 
some  commonly  accepted  names  and 
qualifying  descriptions.  For  example, 
the  FTC  attitude  in  these  discussions 
seems  to  be  that  the  name  of  the  ani¬ 
mal  which  the  fur  is  designed  to  re¬ 
semble  may  not  be  mentioned.  Thus, 
muskrat  coats  could  not  be  identified 
as  seal-dyed  muskrat  or  as  muskrat 
dyed  to  resemble  seal.  Alaskan  and 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  sealskin  would 
both  be  identified  simply  as  seal.  Even 
the  right  to  use  color  descriptions  is 
not  certain.  Rules  like  these  would 
not  only  handicap  retail  sales  but 
would  be  a  positive  disservice  to  cus¬ 
tomers.  We  hope  that  our  protests, 
lodged  this  month  with  the  FTC,  will 
have  some  success. 

OUR  ORGANIZATION 

ServicG  Survey.  In  mid-August  an 
eight  page  questionnaire  was  distrib¬ 
uted  among  NRDGA  members.  Its 
purjxjse  was  to  secure  a  detailed  evalu¬ 
ation  from  them  of  every  aspect  of 
Association  service.  Such  {jeriodit 
stock-taking  is  essential  in  any  organi¬ 
zation.  In  ours,  with  the  increasing 
pressure  of  government  intervention 
in  business  affairs,  it  had  become  essen¬ 
tial.  It  was  necessary  for  us  to  know 
exactly  what  services  members  most 
wanted  from  the  NRDGA;  whether, 
in  fact,  our  primary  emphasis  on  pro¬ 
moting  maximum  efficiency  in  retail 
operations  should  be  shifted  in  favor 
of  more  activity  on  the  national  legis¬ 
lative  scene.  We  had  our  answer  with¬ 
out  qualification.  In  the  opinion  of 
the  members  our  first  job  is  to  help 
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for  stores  using  MONARCH  price-marking  systems 


For  retailers  still  depending  on  hand-written  price-marking  the  signal  is: 
WARNING  —  error  hazards  ahead.  But  for  the  store  management  executives 
who  were  ready  for  emergency  times  with  accurate,  speedy  Monarch  price¬ 
marking  equipment  and  supplies,  it’s  “Full  Speed  Ahead.” 

Clean,  legible  price-marking  with  Monarch  price-marking  machines  does 
away  with  the  leaks  and  losses,  the  delays  and  mistakes  so  common  with 
smudged,  illegible  pen  or  pencil  price-marking. 

Greater  accuracy,  tighter  controls,  more  complete  records,  with  fewer 
experienced  workers?  Yes,  full  speed  from  receiving  to  selling  is  the  reward  for 
foresighted  executives  who  installed  Monarch  Price-Marking  Systems. 
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The  MONARCH  Marking  System  Company 
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them  run  their  stores  better.  Second 
on  the  list  of  our  major  functions  the 
members  place  our  work  on  legislation 
which  directly  affects  retailing;  third 
comes  retailing’s  public  relations,  and 
fourth  comes  action  on  broad  national 
issues  not  confined  to  retailing’s  spe¬ 
cial  interests. 

Every  activity  and  every  publication 
of  the  Association  was  evaluated  by 
the  members  in  this  survey,  and  their 
opinions  will  guide  the  preparation  of 
the  Association’s  work  program  for 
the  coming  year. 

Only  minor  changes  in  organization 
setup  were  made  as  a  result  of  the 
membership  recommendations,  which 
were  studied  by  an  Organization  Com¬ 
mittee  headed  by  Charles  G.  Nichols  of 
the  G.  M.  McKelvey  Co.  Plans  which 
had  already  been  made  for  some  ex¬ 
pansion  of  our  Washington  office, 
under  John  Hazen,  were  approved. 
The  Retail  Delivery  Group  is  being 
joined  to  the  Store  Management 
Group  under  George  Plant’s  super¬ 
vision,  and  a  staff  expert  in  this  field 
will  be  added  to  succeed  Morris  Lan¬ 
dau,  whose  full  time  is  required  for 
his  duties  as  Business  Manager  of  the 
Association. 

Leonard  Rovins,  who  has  previous¬ 
ly  served  both  as  staff  executive  for  the 
Employee  Relations  Service  and  ^s 
legal  advisor  to  the  staff,  has  now  been 
appointed  to  the  f>ost  of  Association 
counsel  and  will  give  his  full  time  to 
that  work. 

The  survey  also  gave  us,  finally,  the 
answer  on  that  question  of  whether  or 
not  the  name  of  the  National  Retail 
Dry  Goods  Association  should  be 
changed.  Three-quarters  of  the  mem¬ 
bership  opposed  any  change. 

One  of  the  important  by-products 
of  this  survey  was  the  way  it  impressed 
on  members’  attention  the  multiplici¬ 
ty  and  wide  scop)e  of  Association  ser¬ 
vices.  With  our  divisional  setup,  de- 
velop>ed  to  serve  each  store  executive  in 
his  own  sp)ecialty,  the  natural  result  is 
that  our  work  tends  to  be  known  only 
in  segments.  Store  executives  at  every 
level  wrote  in  to  express  astonishment 
at  the  size  of  the  picture  when  they 
saw  it  whole. 


New  Members.  This  year  has  seen  a 
substantial  increase  in  NRDGA  mem¬ 
bership,  as  the  result  of  a  drive  organ¬ 
ized  by  Fred  H.  Bresee,  Bresee’s 
Oneonta  Department  Store,  who  is 
chairman  of  the  Membership  Commit¬ 
tee.  While  there  was  an  impiortant 
gain  in  the  number  of  so-called  "large 
store’’  memberships,  most  of  the  new 
members  are  smaller  stores.  The  Asso¬ 
ciation’s  services  are  very  important  to 
retailers  in  the  lower  volume  classifica¬ 
tions,  esp>ecially  during  a  p>eriod  of 
government  controls. 

THE  DIVISIONS  AND  GROUPS 

In  spite  of  all  the  pressing  emer¬ 
gency  demands  upon  their  time,  the 
managers  of  our  Divisions  and  Groups 
have  packed  this  year  with  construc¬ 
tive  accomplishments,  often  in  spite  of 
curtailed  staffs.  The  value  of  the  Con¬ 
trollers’  Congress  quarterly  reports  on 
retail  op)eration  was  demonstrated  just 
recently  when  George  Hall,  CC  Chair¬ 
man,  and  Raymond  Cop>es,  the  general 
manager  of  the  Congress,  used  these 
up-to-date  figures  to  refute  immediate¬ 
ly  the  price  control  administrator’s 
contention  that  marginal  percentage 
controls  were  unduly  generous  to  re¬ 
tailers.  The  Sales  Promotion  Division 
and  Visual  Merchandising  Group  pro¬ 
duced  this  year  the  Display  Manual, 
the  first  textbook  of  its  kind.  Repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  Store  Management 
and  Personnel  Groups  have  travelled 
between  Washington  and  New  York 
on  a  commuter’s  routine  in  connection 
with  wage  and  salary  regulation.  The 
Credit  Management  Division’s  excel¬ 
lent  work  with  Federal  Reserve  has 
already  been  described.  Because  of  the 
effectiveness  with  which  the  Traffic 
Group  first  staved  off  and  then  kept 
transportation  increases  to  a  mini¬ 
mum,  retailing  has  been  saved  an  in¬ 
calculable  expense  burden.'  The 
Merchandising  Division  has  been  rela¬ 
tively  inactive  for  some  time.  A  new 
manager  will  be  apjjointed  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  next  year,  and  the  work  of 
the  Division  reorganized. 

It  is  our  usual  practice  in  this  an¬ 
nual  report  to  review.,  in  detail  the 
year’s  activities  of  the  various  divisions 


and  groujjs.  This  year,  we  refer  mem- 
Ijers  instead  to  the  series  of  articles  on 
this  subject  which  has  been  app>earing 
in  Stores  since  May,  and  whose  pur¬ 
pose  is  to  familiarize  the  entire  Associ¬ 
ation  with  the  value  of  work  which 
might  otherwise  be  known  only  to  the 
members  of  an  individual  division  or 
group.  This  issue  carries  the  story  of 
the  Credit  Management  Division,  by 
its  manager,  A.  L.  Trotta.  In  previous 
issues  Raymond  Copes  has  reported  on 
the  Controllers’  Congress;  Howard 
Abrahams  on  the  Sales  Promotion  Di¬ 
vision  and  Visual  Merchandising 
Group;  George  Plant  on  the  Store 
Management  Group,  Personnel  Group 
and  Employee  Relations  Service;  Dane 
Hahn  on  the  Merchandising  Division, 
and  Leonard  Mongeon  on  the  Traffic 
Group.  Next  month,  Mr.  Mongeon, 
who  is  also  manager  of  the  Smaller 
Stores  Division,  will  describe  that 
group’s  activities  and  services. 

As  we  have  pointed  out  elsewhere  in 
this  report,  each  Division  manager  has 
given  a  large  share  of  his  time  in  1951 
to  our  work  on  government  controls. 
It  should  be  pointed  out  too  that  the 
staff  work  of  the  various  Association 
committees  is  carried  out  by  the  ap 
propriate  Association  Divisions. 

Our  Washington  office,  under  the 
direction  of  John  Hazen,  has  been 
especially  active  this  year  because  of 
the  many  legislative  issues  which  have 
involved  retail  interests.  In  addition 
to  facilitating  our  contacts  with  legisla¬ 
tors  and  government  administrators, 
the  Washington  office  has  frequently 
been  able  to  give  us  immediate  or 
advance  information  on  national  de¬ 
velopments,  and  its  alertness  has  en¬ 
abled  us  to  give  exceptionally  prompt 
service  to  members  on  several  occa¬ 
sions.  An  example  was  the  issuance  of 
,  CPR  7.  Withia.1  thfee  days  we  had 
mailed  every  member  of  record  a  copy 
of  the  regulation;  a  nine  page  guide 
interpreting  and  analyzing  .the  order, 
and  a  formula  for  quickly  finding  unit 
costs  at  different  discount  rat^s.  This 
was  a  good  example  of  Association 
t^mwork,  with  ohyGovernment  Con¬ 
trols  Committee,  our  New  York  stafi 
and  our  Washington  staff  all  swinging 
into  action  to  do  a  good  job '.quickly* 
This  precision  and  speed  yrilj  continue 
to’^be  the  standard  of  ^rvice  in  all 
NRDGA  activities. 
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SPEED  and  EFFICIENCY 
you  never  thought  possible 
in  window  posting  for  retailers 
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There  is  a  brand  new  standard 
of  accounting  efEciency  in  many, 
many  stores  today.  It’s  a  standard 
made  possible  by  a  completely  new 
idea  in  mechanized  accounting — 
the  revolutionary  new  Burroughs 
Sensimatic  with  the  "mechanical 
brain”  that  directs  it  automatically 
through  every  accounting  operation. 


Find  out  today  how  the  Burroughs 
Sensimatic  can  save  working  hours, 
reduce  your  accounting  costs,  and 
increase  efficiency.  And  all  at  a 
surprisingly  moderate  cost,  too. 
Call  your  local  Burroughs  office 
or  write  for  complete  information 
today.  Burroughs  Adding  Machine 
Company,  Detroit  32,  Michigan. 


Here  is  a  new  accounting  machine 
with  amazing  versatility,  speed  and 
ease  of  operation.  The  Burroughs 
Sensimatic  does  installment  and 
layaway  posting  with  a  saving  of 
time,  money  and  effort  over  former 
accounting  methods — and  just  the 
turn  of  a  knob  moves  it  speedily 
from  one  posting  job  to  the  next. 


Burroughs 


WHEREVER  THERE'S  BUSINESS  THERE'S 


STORE  NEWS 

Bonus  for  Coroful  Shoppers.  A  novel 
plan  to  reduce  returns,  and  at  the 
same  time  attract  new  customers  and 
more  volume,  was  announced  by  Jane 
Engel,  New  York,  in  Sunday  ads  of 
December  2.  The  store  offers  its  cus¬ 
tomers  a  refund  of  seven  cents  on  every 
dollar  spent,  payable  three  times  a 
year,  provided  they  return  no  more 
than  10  per  cent  of  their  purchases  in 
each  four-month  period.  (Returns  in 
the  store  last  year  were  reported  at  19 
per  cent.)  To  participate  in  the  plan, 
the  customer  (whether  charge  or  cash) 
must  register.  The  refunds  will  be 
paid  at  the  end  of  each  period  in  mer¬ 
chandise  credits,  which  must  be  used 
up  within  the  succeeding  four-month 
period.  How  effective  the  plan  will  be 
in  curing  the  bad  habits  of  the  chronic 
returner  remains  to  be  seen.  In  attract¬ 
ing  new  customers  who  don’t  have  the 
return  habit,  the  seven  per  cent  dis¬ 
count  offer  may  well  be  a  powerful 
competitive  device  if  sufficiently  pub¬ 
licized. 

Accepted.  Gimbels  Philadelphia  has 
been  cited  by  American  Public  Rela¬ 
tions  Association  for  outstanding  ac¬ 
complishment  in  public  relations  dur¬ 
ing  1950  and  1951.  The  Gimbels  pub¬ 
lic  relations  program  which  brought 
this  award  was,  according  to  store 
officials,  laid  down  in  1934.  It  is  based 
on  the  premise  that  greatness  comes 
not  through  merchandising  alone,  but 
by  creating  “an  atmosphere  of  warm 
acceptance  in  the  community.”  When 
the  policy  was  laid  down,  Gimbels 
ranked  fourth  in  Philadelphia  in  sales. 
Today  it  ranks  first.  Among  the  pub¬ 
lic  relations  activities  which  have  been 
responsible  for  this  rise  and  for  the 
APRA  award  are  its  clubwomen’s 
center,  used  by  more  than  2,000  area 
organizations;  its  annual  circus  party 
for  handicapped  and  underprivileged 
children;  its  retail  education  programs 
for  men  and  women  at  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania;  its  sponsorship  of  the 
Philadelphia  educational  week  for  the 
blind,  and  its  annual  Thanksgiving 
parade  which  this  year  had  as  guests  of 
honor  the  two  young  sons  of  Robert 
Vogeler,  whose  imprisonment  by  the 
Communist  government  in  Hungary 
became  an  international  incident. 


The  Gimbcl  “What’s  good  for  the 
community  is  good  for  us”  public  rela¬ 
tions  f>olicy  was  expressed  in  another 
way  last  month  by  Arthur  C.  Kauf¬ 
man,  executive  head  of  the  store.  The 
occasion  was  an  address  before  the 
city’s  Women’s  Ad  Club.  Philadelphia 
retail  advertising,  said  Kaufmann,  “is 
suffering  from  an  epidemic  of  high- 
powered  promotions.”  There  is,  he 
said,  “too  much  emphasis  on  price  and 
too  great  an  expenditure  per  dollar  of 
sales.”  In  advertising,  Kaufmann  ad¬ 
vised,  a  store  should  “subordinate  or 
forget  entirely  everything  except  what 
[the  merchandise]  will  do  for  the  pros¬ 
pective  customer  to  help  make  her  life 
more  worthwhile  living.” 

Next  Store  Parking.  Stix,  Baer  &  Ful¬ 
ler,  St.  Louis,  has  completed  its  post¬ 
war  expansion  of  downtown  parking 
facilities,  now  has  space  for  600  cars  in 
a  garage  connected  by  tunnel  to  the 
main  store.  The  new  building  has  a 
basement  and  five  floors.  Basement 
and  mezzanine  will  be  used  for  receiv¬ 
ing  and  marking  of  downstairs  store 
merchandise.  A  self-service  restaurant 
and  a  waiting  room  with  checking 
service  are  included  in  the  building’s 
facilities.  Sidney  R.  Baer,  vice-chair¬ 
man  of  the  Stix,  Baer  &  Fuller  board, 
said  the  enlarged  garage  should  help 
to  stabilize  the  entire  downtown  dis¬ 
trict  of  St.  Louis. 

Long  Island  Served.  In  time  for  the 
Christmas  selling  season,  Gertz  last 
month  ojjened  its  new  store  in  Flush¬ 
ing,  N.  Y.,  having  rushed  it  to  comple¬ 
tion  in  less  than  one  year.  At  the  same 
time  the  store  pinpointed  its  next 
branch  building  project,  which  will  be 
the  third  of  the  company’s  stores.  The 
next  one  will  be  located  in  Hempstead. 
Gertz  aims  eventually  to  serve  all  of 
Long  Island.  As  part  of  the  Flushing 
opening,  Gertz  mailed  70,000  letters  to 
residents  in  the  vicinity  of  the  store, 
informing  them  that  their  names  had 
been  added  to  the  store’s  charge  ac¬ 
count  list.  In  each  letter  a  Charga- 
Plate  was  enclosed.  Members  of  the 
store’s  customer  advisory  board  acted 
as  hostesses  on  opening  day.  The  new 
store  is  a  four  floor  structure  housing 
close  to  a  quarter-million  square  feet, 
windowless  except  for  show  windows 
and  equipped  with  adjacent  parking 


space  for  500  cars.  Louis  Gertz  is  gen-  ' 
eral  manager  of  the  Flushing  store. 

Biggest  Center  Opens.  Butler  Broth¬ 
ers  has  opened  its  department  stewt 
in  the  Lakewood  Center  suburban 
shopping  center  in  South  California. 
This  is  the  first  major  store  completed 
in  the  center,  which  lays  claim  to  the 
title  of  the  nation’s  largest  suburban 
shopping  development.  When  com. 
plete  it  will  have  some  90  stores.  Still 
under  construction  is  the  May  Co.’s 
345,000  square  foot  department  store 
which  is  due  to  open  in  February. 

Precedent  in  Pensions.  What  will 
probably  be  the  blueprint  for  future 
pension  plans  in  New  York  depart¬ 
ment  stores  was  mapped  last  month 
when  Hearn’s  came  to  terms  with  its 
union,  the  Distributive,  Processing  and 
Office  Workers  of  America,  on  a  new 
contract.  Their  agreement  calls  for  a 
31/2  per  cent  of  payroll  contribution 
by  the  store  to  a  retirement  fund  which 
the  union  will  administer.  The  store 
already  is  putting  three  per  cent  of  its 
payroll  into  a  benefit  plan  which  the 
union  operates  for  its  members.  The 
pension  agreement  was  coupled  with  a 
retroactive  pay  rise.  The  Hearn  plan 
looms  as  an  important  bargaining 
weapon  for  the  union  when  it  begins 
contract  negotiations  with  other  big 
New  York  stores  early  next  year. 

People.  John  F.  Lebour  has  been 
elected  a  member  of  the  board  of  direc¬ 
tors  and  vice  president  and  treasurer 
of  Federated  Department  stores. 

Warren  D.  Schulz,  controller  for 
Ball  Stores  Inc.,  and  Ralph  C.  Chase, 
merchandise  manager  for  the  firm’s 
Muncie  store,  have  been  appointed 
vice  presidents. 

Wibeoldt's  Assembles  Own  Dinetts. 

In  Chicago,  almost  60  factory-to-you 
stores  compete  with  department  and 
furniture  stores  for  business  on  dinette 
sets;  they  offer  price  inducements  and 
will  change  sets  to  the  customer’s  taste. 
Wieboldt’s,  in  that  city,  is  now  meet¬ 
ing  this  competition  by  assembling  its 
own  “Chrome  Charm”  line  of  dinette 
furniture  at  five  retail  prices,  from 
$64.88  to  $109.88.  Component  parts 
are  shipped  into  the  warehouse  and 
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assembled  there;  advertising  avoids  the 
“factory-to-you”  line,  but  stresses  the 
savings  this  new  operation  makes  pos¬ 
sible.  Style  is  conservative,  and  cus¬ 
tomers  can  get  extra  pieces.  Early  in 
November,  a  double-truck  ad  an¬ 
nounced  the  new  line;  results  of  the 
op>eration  will  determine  how  many 
lines  of  made-up  sets  the  Wieboldt 
stores  will  continue  to  carry,  and  for 
how  long. 

SELLING  HELPS 

Dressing  Up  the  Men.  The  average 
American  male  cares  little,  knows  less, 
about  dressing  well.  His  suit  purchases 
average  less  than  half  a  suit  a  year. 

.So  careless  is  his  approach  to  what  he 
wears  that  his  street,  dress  and  sports 
clothes  often  come  off  the  same  hanger. 

Last  month  nine  organizations  rep¬ 
resenting  the  men’s  wear  industry,  in¬ 
cluding  NRDGA,  opened  a  campaign 
to  drive  some  dress  sense  into  male 
heads.  By  education  and  promotion 
they  hopo  to  raise  the  standards  in 
men’s  apparel  habits.  As  the  Wool 
Bureau  which  has  taken  the  lead  in 
pushing  this  program  points  out:  “A 
ten  p>er  cent  over-all  increase  in  men’s 
clothing  and  furnishing  purchases 
would  mean  an  annual  increase  of  ap¬ 
proximately  |400  million  in  sales  vol¬ 
ume,”  and  if  the  average  annual  suit 
purchase  could  be  pushed  up  just  to  a 
half  a  suit  a  year,  it  would  mean  four 
to  five  million  additional  units  sold. 

The  proposed  program  will  attack 
the  problem  from  many  angles.  A 
publicity  drive  will  have  1,650  news- 
pap>er  and  175  radio  station  outlets. 
Motion  picture  producers  and  televis¬ 
ion  broadcasters  will  cooperate.  A 
merchandising  plan  which  the  Wool 
Bureau  will  steer,  will  furnish  promo¬ 
tional  materials  to  stores,  also  supply 
regularly  brochures  and  publications 
to  retailers  and  teachers  in  primary 
schools  and  colleges. 

One  of  the  most  important  parts  of 
the  campaign  will  be  an  educational 
effort  aimed  at  improving  selling  tech¬ 
niques  on  the  retail  level.  Distributive 
Education  sales  training  courses  will 
form  the  backbone  of  the  schoolhouse 
approach.  Already  courses  are  being 
offered  in  32  states  for  men’s  retail 
clothing  salesmen.  These  classes  will 
use  for  their  text  the  Wool  Bureau’s 
“Woolfacts  for  Men’s  Clothing  Sales¬ 


men.”  The  classes,  which  are  free,  are 
arranged  by  the  Supervisor  of  Distribu¬ 
tive  Education  in  each  state  upon  re¬ 
quest  from  retailers  and  trade  groups. 

The  promotional  phase  of  the  drive 
will  try  several  approaches.  A  specific 
attempt  will  be  made  to  improve  the 
attire  and  appearance  of  salesmen  in 
men’s  wear  stores.  An  appeal  will  be 
made  to  women  to  use  their  influence 
to  improve  male  apparel  habits.  A 
promotional  program  will  be  directed 
at  the  15  to  21  age  group  stressing  the 
theme,  “The  Right  Clothes  at  the 
Right  Time.” 

Best-Dressed  Silk  Windows.  February, 
1952,  is  the  month  when  display  direc¬ 
tors  can  win  prizes  ($500  top,  and  nine 
smaller  amounts)  for  windows  devoted 
to  silk  fashions  and  fabrics.  The  Inter¬ 
national  Silk  Association,  sponsor¬ 
ing  the  contest,  will  distribute  posters 
to  be  used  in  connection  with  the  dis¬ 
plays.  Contestants  will  be  required  to 
submit  a  colored  rendering  plus  a 
black  and  white  photograph  of  one  or 
more  window  installations.  These 
should  be  sent  to  International  Silk 
Association  USA,  489  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York,  between  March  1  and  15, 
1952. 

National  Crochet  Week.  Contests  for 
crocheters  and  for  retailers  will  be  fea¬ 
tured  during  National  Crochet  Week. 
January  19-26,  1952.  The  retail  con¬ 
test,  offering  prizes  for  window  dis¬ 
plays,  is  explained  in  a  free  promotion¬ 
al  kit,  for  which  stores  are  asked  to 
write  to  the  National  Needlecraft 
Bureau,  385  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 
16,  N.  Y. 

Sew  and  Save  Week.  Promotional 
aids  for  National  Sew  and  Save  Week 
(February  23  to  March  1)  are  now 
available  from  the  National  Needle- 
craft  Bureau,  Inc.,  385  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York  16,  N,  Y.,  on  request.  In¬ 
cluded  in  the  kit  of  posters,  mats, 
cards,  and  publicity  releases  are  details 
of  a  window  contest,  offering  cash 
prizes  for  tie-in  windows. 

CHARM  Showroom  Now  Permanent. 

The  idea  of  a  showroom,  right  in  the 
garment  district,  to  which  retailers 
could  come  for  previews  of  a  maga¬ 
zine’s  fashion  features,  was  tried  out 


by  Charm  Magazine  for  sfiecial  show¬ 
ings  of  summer  and  fall  merch:indiie 
this  past  year.  Charm  now  has  it  open 
all  year,  claiming  a  first  for  such  ser¬ 
vice.  Five  days  a  week  at  1384  Broad¬ 
way,  the  publication’s  editors  will  ex¬ 
hibit  featured  fashions  from  various 
manufacturers  three  months  l)ef(X( 
they  will  appear  in  the  magazine.  Pre¬ 
views  of  actual  pages  will  be  shown, 
also,  and  there  will  be  blueprints  ol 
window  and  interior  displays,  fashion 
shows,  and  advertising  suggestions  for 
reaching  women  who  work.  Editors 
will  be  available  to  talk  over  merchan¬ 
dising  plans  and  magazine  tie-ins,  and 
to  help  plan  store-wide  promotions 
beamed  toward  working  women. 

Backgrounds  will  be  done  by  Tom 
Lee  Associates,  who  will  also  design 
window  and  interior  displays  that  it- 
tailers  can  reproduce  in  their  own 
stores  for  tie-ins  with  Charm. 

International  Fair.  The  second  Chka- 
go  International  Trade  Fair  has  been 
scheduled  for  March  22  to  April  6, 
1952,  at  the  Navy  Pier,  Chicago.  .At¬ 
tendance  is  expected  to  surpass  the 
250,000  rung  up  at  the  first  such  fair, 
held  in  August,  1950.  The  fair’s  offices 
are  at  the  Merchandise  Mart,  Chicago. 

All  About  Synthetics.  Non  technical 
but  informative,  a  new  pamphlet  by 
DuPont  tells  the  story  of  the  man¬ 
made  fibers  this  company  has  pro¬ 
duced  and  shows  the  important  place 
they  occupy.  Man-made  fibers,  the 
booklet  concludes,  have  forced  prod¬ 
uct  improvement  and  lower  prices  bs 
intensifying  competition  for  the  con 
sinner’s  dollar.  Called  “This  is  Du¬ 
Pont— Man-Made  Fibers,”  the  Ixioldei 
will  prove  stimulating  to  copywriters, 
display  men,  and  others  seeking  a  frerii 
presentation  of  the  subject.  Published 
by  E.  I.  DuPont  de  Nemours  &  Com 
PANY,  Wilmington,  Delaware. 

Contest  for  Carpet  Salesmen.  For  the 

first  time,  the  Carpet  Institute  iscott 
ducting  a  contest  for  carpet  salesmen: 
prizes  will  total  $5,000,  with  the  top 
award  a  one-week,  all-expense  vacauoni 
for  two  in  Bermuda.  In  connectioii| 
with  the  1952  Carpet  Fashion  Open-i 
ing,  salesmen  will  be  invited  to  write  | 
in  50  w'ords  or  less,  “The  Carpet  Fash' 
ion  Opening  helps  sell  carpets  and 
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rugs  for  every  room  in  the  house  be¬ 
cause  ,  .  Details  will  be  distributed 
to  retailers  together  with  the  Insti¬ 
tute’s  Carpet  Fashion  Opening  Plan 
Book.  Wholesale  carpet  salesmen  will 
also  have  entry  blanks  for  the  contest. 

Accident  Study.  An  analysis  of  the 
cause  and  prevalence  of  various  types 
of  accidents  occurring  on  elevators, 
dumbwaiters  and  moving  stairways  in 
1949  and  1950  has  just  been  released 
by  the  Otis  Elevator  Company,  New 
York.  Compiled  by  Gavin  Watson,  as¬ 
sistant  to  the  company’s  Chief  Engi¬ 
neer,  “Accident  Report’’  offers  statis¬ 
tics  and  practical  information  for  those 
who  are  interested  in  safety.  Auto¬ 
matic  elevators,  the  report  shows,  were 
involved  in  only  12  per  cent  of  the 
total  elevator  accidents:  tripping  or 
failing  in  getting  on  or  off  the  car  was 
a  common  cause.  Of  899  moving-stair- 
way  accidents  rejxjrted  in  the  two 
years  under  study,  only  seven  per  cent 
were  serious;  none  were  fatal.  There 
was  no  indication  that  higher  speeds 
meant  a  much  greater  chance  of  ac¬ 
cident. 

BOOKS 

The  American  Fashion  Industry. 

By  Jessie  Stuart;  Prince  School  of 
Retailing;  78  pages;  $1.00. 

Pamphlet  size,  but  required  reading 
for  future  fashion  buyers,  and  for  any¬ 
one  who  sells  or  promotes  name-de- 
signer  merchandise,  is  this  informal 
study  by  Professor  Stuart.  In  this  new 
Prince  School  publication,  she  limits 
herself  to  the  American  fashion  indus¬ 
try,  quickly  sketches  a  historical  back¬ 
ground,  and  then  discusses  the  out¬ 
standing  American  designers  —  .who 
they  are,  their  history,  what  they  are 
famous  for.  California  designers  get  a 
section  of  their  own  in  the  book.  Also 
included  in  this  readable  little  study 
are  lists  of  various  fashion  award 
winners— individuals  who  have  won 
Mademoiselle  Merit  Awards,  Neiman- 
Marcus  Fashion  Awards,  and  the 
American  Fashion  Critics’  Awards.  A 
bibliography  completes  the  package. 

Copies  are  available  from  the  Prince 
School  of  Retailing,  49  Common¬ 
wealth  Avenue,  Boston  16,  Mass.,  at 
$1.00  each;  a  40  per  cent  discount  is 
offered  on  quantities  of  10  or  more. 


Sale.s  Promotion  Budgeting-Plan¬ 
ning  Calendar,  1952  F.dition, 
Sales  Promotion  Division  of  the 
NRDGA.  32  pp..  19"  x  12",  loose- 
leaf.  NRDGA  members.  S2.50; 
non-member  non-retailers,  $5.00; 
non-member  retailers,  $25. 

This  is  the  26th  edition  of  one  of 
the  most  highly  valued  of  retail  publi¬ 
cations.  It  is  a  workbook,  arranged 
for  planning  by  seasons,  months  and 
days,  and  easy  comparison  with  last 
year’s  results.  The  amount  of  the 
year’s  business  which  each  department 
should  do  each  year  is  given  right  on 
the  work  sheets.  Also  given  is  the 
amount  of  business  each  department 
did  in  each  month  of  1950  as  a  propor¬ 
tion  of  total  store  business.  The  book 
contains  complete  budgeting  proced¬ 
ures  and  standardized  forms  for  use  in 
planning  ads  and  window  displays  and 
for  evaluating  results.  All  special 
weeks,  promotional  days  and  holidays 
are  given.  Though  planned  for  store 
use,  the  Calendar  is  also  valuable  to 
manufacturers  and  advertising  agen¬ 
cies  and  other  non-retailers. 

Profitable  Retail  .\dvertising, 
by  Joseph  R.  Rowen  and  Donald 
F.  Blankerz;  The  Ronald  Press 
Co.:  $4.00;  285  pp. 

This  book  on  retail  advertising  is  a 
su{)erlative  job:  readable  to  a  degree 
seldom  achieved  in  a  textbook;  so 
practical  that  it  can  be  used  every  day 
as  a  reference  book,  and  so  comprehen¬ 
sive  that  a  store  could  start  from 
scratch  with  it  to  lay  out  a  complete 
promotion  program.  Students  who  are 
fortunate  enough  to  have  it  for  their 
text  book  will  be  spared  the  theory¬ 
spinning  that  complicates  too  many 
treatises  on  advertising,  but  they  will 
learn  thoroughly  how  to  lay  the  basis 
for  successful  promotion  by  analyzing 
the  store  and  its  market.  From  this 
point  the  authors  work  smoothly 
through  the  subjects  of  planning  and 
budgeting,  then  turn  to  the  details  of 
planning  particulars.  This  is  an  espe¬ 
cially  valuable  chapter,  which  takes  up 
all  the  problems  of  space  allocation 
and  timing;  the  various  decisions  in¬ 
volved  in  item  advertising;  special  pro¬ 
motions  and  institutional  programs; 
and  analysis  of  results.  In  other  sec¬ 
tions  the  various  media  are  evaluated 


and  their  use  detailed;  copywriting, 
art,  layout,  production  and  production 
economies  are  discussed.  An  excellent 
chapter  is  devoted  to  the  subject  of 
working  with  resources  and  agencies 
on  promotions  and  making  gcxxl  use  of 
the  promotional  aids  supplied.  There 
are  120  reproductions  of  advertise¬ 
ments  in  the  book,  used  to  illustrate 
both  gocxl  and  bad  advertising  prac¬ 
tice.  A  critical  analysis  accompanies 
each  ad.  In  this  year  when  every Ixxly 
in  the  retail  business  is  under  pressure  ^ 
to  effect  every  possible  economy,  the 
production  chapters  in  Profitable  Re¬ 
tail  Advertising  are  espscially  valuable 
for  their  cost-cutting  ideas.  | 

Joseph  R.  Rowen  is  national  adver-  j 
tising  manager  of  the  W.  T.  Grant  ij 
Company  and  Donald  F.  Blankerz  is  |j 
associate  professor  of  marketing  at  the  ii 
Wharton  School,  University  of  Penn-  | 
sylvania.  Their  collaboration  has  sup  I 
plied  stores  and  students  with  a  good, 
straightforward,  practical  text  on  ad¬ 
vertising. 

! 

Government  Is  Your  Business.  By  I 

James  Keller;  Doubleday  &:  Com¬ 
pany,  Inc.;  362  pages;  $2.00.  j 

Getting  out  the  vote  would  not  be  | 
the  problem  it  is  if  everyone  had  a 
sense  of  personal  responsibility  in  gov¬ 
ernment.  To  awaken  that  sense,  and  j 
to  impress  upon  the  individual  the  j 
part  he  can  play  to  bring  about  good  j 
government.  Father  Keller  has  written 
this  book.  Out  of  87  million  who  were 
presumably  qualified  to  vote  in  the 
last  presidential  election,  he  points 
out,  almost  40  million  chose  not  to 
exercise  this  right  and  privilege.  “No 
good  citizen,”  say  Father  Keller,  j 
“would  recommend  that  his  vote  be 
abolished.  Yet  he  abolishes  it  himself 
if  he  fails  to  register  and  vote.” 

Not  only  does  Father  Keller  hit  hard 
on  the  importance  of  voting,  but  he 
also  drives  home  the  responsibility  of 
the  individual  to  avoid  running  his 
government  down,  to  encourage  strong 
people  to  run  for  office,  to  know  what  | 
he  should  know  about  local,  state  and  | 
national  politics. 

In  keeping  with  the  Christopher 
ideal.  Father  Keller  emphasizes  the  it- 
sponsibility  of  each  individual  to  do 
all  he  can  as  an  individual  to  insure 
good  government.  Those  who  object 
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to  too  much  government  in  their  daily 
lives  would  do  well  to  heed  this  warn¬ 
ing:  ‘‘Either  you  run  your  own  govern¬ 
ment  or  it  will  run  you."  Not  only 
does  this  little  book  point  out  each 
one’s  obligation,  but  it  gets  down  to 
cases  about  what  individuals  have  ac¬ 
complished  and  can  do,  and  then  sets 
to  work  to  provide  a  background  of 
facts  to  help  the  novice  find  his  way  in 
politics.  The  full  text  of  our  Consti¬ 
tution  is  included. 


Boston  Conference  Report;  Bos¬ 
ton  Conference  on  Distribution; 
80  Federal  Street,  Boston  10. 
Mass.;  $4.00  (postpaid). 


In  October,  1951,  retailers  from  all 
over  the  country  assembled  for  the 
23rd  annual  Boston  Conference  on 
Distribution  to  hear  what  authorities 
on  marketing  and  distribution  had  to 
say.  Harvard’s  Professor  Malcolm  P. 
McNair  analyzed  distribution  trends 
at  these  sessions;  Vergil  D.  Reed,  vice¬ 


president  and  associate  director  of  tt- 
search  for  J.  Walter  Thompson,  gave  a 
talk  on  world  trade  that  was  printed 
in  part  in  the  November  issue  of 
Stores;  Macy’s  Victor  M.  Ratner  matte 
a  plea  for  using  advertising  to  move 
ideas  as  well  as  merchandise;  Nelson  A. 
Miller,  of  NPA,  sized  up  the  effects  of 
defense  production  on  distribution- 
present  and  future.  More  than  a  dozen 
other  specialists  in  industry  and  distri¬ 
bution  offered  their  points  of  view. 

The  talks  at  these  sessions,  which 
ranged  in  subject  matter  from  world 
trade  to  the  marketing  of  woolens, 
from  the  securities  market  to  super¬ 
markets,  are  now  available  in  printed 
form.  Bound  with  them  is  the  report 
of  a  survey  made  by  the  Boston  Con¬ 
ference  among  56  business  authorities 
on  the  problems  facing  distribution 
and  the  solutions  that  are* recommend¬ 
ed.  A  foreword  by  Daniel  Bloomfield, 
director  of  the  conference,  and  letten 
from  leaders  of  government,  here  and 
abroad,  are  also  included. 


41st  Annual  Convention 

(Continued  from  page  16) 


by  Samuel  E.  Collegeman  of  S.  Kann 
&  Son.  Two  other  plans  will  be  de¬ 
scribed  by  controllers;  the  Jordan 
Marsh  consolidated  charge  and  install¬ 
ment  account  billing  plan  by  Howard 
Davis,  that  store’s  controller,  and  the 
Freiman  plan  by  F.  A.  Matatall  of 
A.  J.  Freiman  of  Ottawa. 

Credit  men  will  also  meet  at  an  early 
bird  session  where  the  subject  will  be 
the  streamlining  of  new  account  ap¬ 
proval  methods.  Two  points  of  view 
will  be  presented:  the  store’s  by  James 
Malloy  of  Abraham  &  Straus,  the  cred¬ 
it  bureau’s  by  Rudolph  Severa  of  the 
Credit  Bureau  of  Greater  New  York. 


Smaller  Stores.  The  dinner  meeting 
of  the  Smaller  Stores  Division  at  this 
year’s  convention  will  center  its  atten¬ 
tion  on  successful  women  retailers. 
One  of  the  principal  speakers  at  the 
tribute  dinner  will  be  Wade  McCargo 
of  the  H.  V.  Baldwin  Co.,  Richmond, 
who  is  chairman  of  NRDGA’s  execu¬ 
tive  committee.  Another  phase  of  the 
program  will  be  a  preview  of  spring 
millinery  and  a  fashion  promotion 
show  directed  by  Betty  Green  of  the 
Independent  Retailers  Syndicate. 


Visual  Merchandising.  .An  unusual 
convention  item  will  be  the  participa¬ 
tion  of  the  U.  S.  Air  Force.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  General  Vandenberg’s  appear¬ 
ance  at  the  board  of  directors’  dinner, 
the  air  arm  has  been  given  a  spot  on 
the  Thursday  Visual  Merchandising 
session.  This  part  of  the  program  will 
stress  the  importance  of  retail  display 
in  the  Air  Force’s  recruiting  effort.  For 
this  session  Air  promises  to  lay  hands 
on  some  top  name  talent  to  glamour 
up  the  program.  But  its  basic  aim  will 
be  to  enlist  the  aid  of  stores,  particu-  i| 
larly  in  the  matter  of  giving  windows 
to  the  recruiting  program.  Recently 
Sears  Roebuck  used  the  Air  Force  re¬ 
cruiting  theme  in  more  than  600  of  its 
windows  with  big  results  at  the  enlist¬ 
ment  booths.  Now  Air  Force  recruiters 
are  eager  for  more  retail  coof>eration. 

At  this  same  display  session  Julian 
Trivers  of  Davison-Paxon,  Atlanta, 
will  go  into  the  planning  of  advertis¬ 
ing  and  public  relations  in  a  branch 
store  operation  and  a  panel  will  dis¬ 
cuss  branch  window  and  interior  dis¬ 
play.  The  windup  of  this  session  will 
be  a  discussion  of  the  future  of  branch 
stores  in  the  department  store  field. 
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Distributive  Education.  Two  sessions 
on  distributive  education  will  meet  at 
the  convention.  At  an  early-bird  meet¬ 
ing,  D.  E.’s  public  relations  will  be  the 
topic.  A  lorum  will  discuss  the  means 
of  secuiiiig  better  understanding  and 
support  of  the  educators’  programs. 
On  the  last  day  of  the  convention  a 
look  at  I).  E.’s  future  is  scheduled. 
One  of  the  big  problems  is  reduced 
federal  aid.  On  this  subject  the  session 
will  hear  some  advice  on  adjusting  to 
meet  this  reduction.  John  A.  Beau¬ 
mont,  chief  of  Illinois’  business  educa¬ 
tion  service,  will  discuss  the  possibili¬ 
ties  of  securing  additional  state  aid  and 
J.  C.  Ruppert,  state  supervisor  of  dis¬ 
tributive  education  for  Arkansas,  will 
offer  suggestions  for  meeting  the  re¬ 
duction  by  reducing  reimbursements 
to  local  schools.  The  second  part  of 
this  session  will  be  given  to  a  discus¬ 
sion  of  pre-employment  recruitment 
and  training  by  Mildred  Arnold  of 
C.  K.  VVhitner  Co.,  Reading,  and  to 
an  estimate  of  the  retailer’s  stake  in 
distributive  education  programs  by 
Louise  Bernard,  Virginia’s  state  super¬ 
visor  of  I).  E. 

TV  1951 

{Continued  from  page  17) 

It  doesn’t  take  too  long  or  too  many 
all  expense  tours  for  the  manufactur¬ 
er  to  realize  he  hasn’t  come  up  with  the 
right  answer.  He  reaches  the  astound¬ 
ing  conclusion  that  perhaps  retail  buy¬ 
ers  aren’t  ordering  because  they  fore¬ 
see  (perish  the  thought)  a  p>ossible 
price  decline.  Well,  that  is  easily  and 
quickly  fixed  by  a  tried  but  tired  de¬ 
vice  titled  the  “price  guarantee’’. 
These  whimsical  and  delightful  docu¬ 
ments  are  usually  prepared  with  iron¬ 
clad  clauses  which  are  firm  and  bind¬ 
ing,  provided  it  is  raining  in  Death 
Valley  on  the  afternoon  of  Septober, 
1952.  A  blood  brother  (and  it  usually 
is  the  buyer’s  blood)  of  the  “price 
guarantee’’  is  the  “let  us  average  you 
out’’  formula. 

Let  us  assume  that  the  buyer  owns 
2,000  sets  which  seem  to  be  hatching 
in  his  inventory.  From  this  figure,  he 
can  deduct  the  samples  on  his  sales 
floor,  plus  the  one  he  sold  to  his^ 
mother-in-law,  leaving  him  a  tidy  little 
sum  of  1,981  sets.  Now  all  he  has  to 
do  is  to  buv  another  1,981  sets,  which 


PATRICK 

Electric 

Steam 

Generator 


Completely  Self  Contained  Unit 

Fully  Automatic  Water  and  Electric  Controls 

Patrick  Electric-Steam  Boiler  meets  these  require¬ 
ments  fully.  No  smoke  —  no  smell  —  no  flues  —  no  space 
problem  or  costly  installation.  Patrick  Boilers  are  free  from 
excessive  heat  and  there  are  no  exhaust  gases  to  contend  with, 
as  with  gas  or  oil-fired  boilers.  Our  unit  is  fully  insulated  and 
it  does  not  create  room  heat.  Its  operation  is  automatic. 
Simply  turn  on  the  switch  and  in  fifteen  to  twenty  minutes 
full  steam  pressure  is  available,  steam  pressure  generated  from 
ten  to  one  hundred  pounds.  Underwriter’s  Laboratories  and 
A.S.M.E.  approved  to  meet  all  state  and  local  requirements. 

Only  PATRICK  Steam  Irons 
have  Magnetic  Steam  Control 


Exclusive  with  Patrick 
Irons,  this  patented,  mag¬ 
netically-controlled  steam 
valve  replaces  the  cumber¬ 
some,  foot-operated  valve 
assembly  type  of  equip¬ 
ment.  Together  with  the 
fully  automatic  heat  con¬ 
trol,  this  new  improve¬ 
ment  makes  Patrick  Irons 
the  leader  in  this  field. 
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he  needs  like  a  hole  in  his  head,  AND 
. . .  the  cost  price  on  the  new  lot  will  be 
shaved,  in  addition  to  which  a  rebate 
will  l>e  given  on  the  original  lot  which 
still  aren’t  selling.  It’s  as  simple  as 
that.  The  buyer  winds  up  with  3,962 
sets  and  almost  invariably  a  new  job 
at  some  other  emporium. 

Time  is  running  out  and  still  the 
manufacturer  is  running  up  against  a 
stone  wall.  Maybe  he  should  concen¬ 
trate  a  little  upon  the  consumer  be¬ 
cause  somewhere  he  has  heard  the 
rumor  that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Average  Joe 
Public  feel  that  prices  are  too  high  on 
his  beautiful,  beloved  television  re¬ 
ceivers  which  are  now  piling  up  in  his 
factory  and  distributor  inventories. 
Let’s  give  them  a  bicycle,  or  a  bon  bon 
dish,  or  an  absolutely  free,  genuine 
bilge  pump,  if  they  will  buy  our  TV 
today! 

If  the  free  bilge  pump  doesn’t  clear 
up  the  sales  situation,  there  is  always 
the  “Generous  Trade-In  .Allowance’’ 
for  anything  up  to  and  including  your 
1925  crystal  set.  This  sudden  burst  of 
generosity  to  the  consumer  is  usually 
shared  by  the  retailer,  who  gives  up  a 


little  more  of  that  precious  markon 
which  was,  and  always  has  been,  in¬ 
sufficient  to  keep  a  TV  department 
above  water,  financially,  in  normal 
times. 

The  final  step  is  the  mandatory 
markdown,  a  reluctant  breaking  away 
from  the  slavishly  maintained  high  list 
price.  This  is  what  the  consumer  want¬ 
ed  in  the  first  place;  what  is  known  as 
a  plain,  old  fashioned,  unvarnished 
price  cut.  It  hurts,  Mr.  Manufacturer, 
and  believe  me  it  hurts  us  even  more 
than  it  does  you.  It  would  probably 
hurt  both  of  us  less,  if  you  hadn’t  been 
frittering  away  some  of  that  margin  on 
all-expense  tours,  free  bicycles,  gifts 
for  Grandma  and  other  pointless, 
profit  eating  trickeries. 

Can’t  we,  by  working  together,  get 
a  whole  lot  more  common,  business 
sense  in  our  selling  of  I'V  and  at  least 
enough  profit  left  over  at  the  end  of 
each  year  to  justify  the  continuance 
of  TV  departments?  There  is  an  an¬ 
swer,  but  it  requires  digging,  giving, 
understanding,  and  a  generous  dose  of 
coojjeration.  We  stand  ready.  How 
about  you? 


WITH  THE 


Inserting  & 
Mailing  Machi 


Press  the  button  and  see  the  Inserting  and 
Mailing  Machine  get  your  mass  mailings  out. 

It  makes  the  entire  mailing  job  smoother 
and  up  to  20  times  faster.  It  saves  money, 
labor  and  floor  space,  and  cuts  4/5ths  o£F  your 
mailing  costs.  The  machine  is  blunderproof. 
The  Inserting  and  Mailing  Machine  Company 
is  devoted  to  one  thing:  making  this  machine, 
the  only  one  of  its  kind.  Ask  us  to  show  you 
how  it  will  meet  your  requirements. 


EQUITABLE  LIFE 
ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY  of  the 
UNITED  STATES 
(N.Y.C.)  writes  us: 
"The  Inserting  and 
Mailing  Machine  has 
served  us  excellently 
and  resulted  in  a  saving 
of  many  thousands  of 
dollars,  as  compared  to 
manually  inserted  mail 
matter.” 


Example  of  Mailgineering: 

23,000  mailings  (6  enclosures  each)  require 
96  man  hours  if  done  by  hand.  One  Inserting  and 
Mailing  Machine,  with  its  lone  operator,  can 
slash  that  to  3  or  6  hours. 

INSERTING  *  MAILING  MACHINE  COMPANY,  PHILLIPStURO.  NEW  JERSEY 


As  to  1952?  By  comparison,  it  should 
look  good.  .And  do  you  know  what? 
Someone  told  me  the  other  day  there 
was  a  rumor  of  shortages  to  ap])ear  in 
the  first  quarter  of  next  year.  .Mavbe 
you  had  better  hang  on  to  those  left 
over  bicycles  and  bilge  pumps,  iimmm? 


The  Credit  Management 
Division 


(Continued  from  page  20) 


Credit  Bureaus.  Related  to  the  activi¬ 
ties  of  this  committee,  in  its  desire  to 
give  good  customer  service,  is  the  Divi¬ 
sion’s  credit  bureau  relations  commit¬ 
tee,  which,  together  with  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  .Associated  Credit  Bureaus 
of  .America,  Inc.,  has  under  study  mu¬ 
tual  problems.  It  will  attempt  to  re¬ 
duce  credit  information  costs,  increase 
efficiency,  and  improve  credit  bureau 
service  wherever  possible.  This  com¬ 
mittee’s  ambitious  work  program  for 
the  coming  year,  the  results  of  which 
will  be  reported  during  the  Detroit 
conference  in  1952,  will  be  a  valuable 
contribution  to  the  field  of  retail  credit 
management. 

Important  as  the  work  of  these  com¬ 
mittees  is,  it  represents  only  part  of  the 
activities  of  the  Division.  Equally  im¬ 
portant  to  our  members  are  our  pub 
lications,  our  annual  conferences,  ex¬ 
hibits  of  the  latest  mechanical  equip 
ment  available,  our  loan  libraries, 
legislative  activities,  and  consulting 
service. 


Publications.  W'ith  respect  to  our  pub 
lications,  it  was  gratifying  to  learn  that 
NRDGA  members,  replying  to  the  re¬ 
cent  survey  on  .Association  services, 
rated  the  publications  of  the  Gredit 
Management  Division  among  the  most 
valuable  in  the  .Association.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  Crkdit  Currents,  published 
continuously  by  the  Division  since 
1935,  is  the  only  retail  credit  maga¬ 
zine  that  is  specifically  and  entirely  de¬ 
voted  to  department  and  specialty 
store  problems.  It  is  considered  by 
many  credit  executives,  including 
some  non-members,  the  most  outstand¬ 
ing  magazine  of  its  type.  Through  this 
publication,  our  members  keep  up  to 
date  on  the  latest  developments  in  all 
phases  of  credit  operation,  including 
such  subjects  as  instalment  selling,  ac- 
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counts  ivu  ivable  and  authorizing  pro¬ 
cedures.  cfilection  practices  and  meth¬ 
ods.  TIk  1C  is  also  a  monthly  review 
of  depart inent  store  credit  and  collec¬ 
tion  statisiics,  by  Federal  Reserve  Dis¬ 
trict. 

In  addition,  for  the  past  year,  each 
inonthlv  issue  has  contained  timely 
credit  sales  promotion  information, 
suggesting  methods  by  which  the  great¬ 
est  potetitial  in  credit  sales  may  be  de¬ 
rived  from  or  integrated  into  the 
store’s  overall  promotional  activities. 
Sample  rredit  and  collection  letters 
are  also  included  in  each  issue.  The 
value  of  this  publication  to  our  mem- 
Irers  can  Ire  gauged  by  the  steady  in¬ 
crease  in  our  circulation  and  its  ever- 
increasing  demand  among  non-mem- 
Ijcrs  and  credit  bureau  managers. 

Year  Book.  In  October,  Volume  18, 
the  1951-1952  edition  of  the  Credit 
Ma.nacfment  Year  Book  came  off  the 
press.  This  is  the  only  publication  of 
its  type  in  the  field  and  contains,  in 
addition  to  the  proceedings  of  our  an¬ 
nual  conference,  articles  written  spe¬ 
cifically  for  the  Year  Book  by  out¬ 
standing  credit  specialists.  Each  vol¬ 
ume  of  this  publication  also  contains 
the  results  of  the  annual  Credit  De¬ 
partment  Production  Study  and  Bad 
Debt  Loss  Survey.  There  is  also  our 
annual  general  survey  of  credit  de¬ 
partment  operating  procedures.  The 
Year  Book  has  for  many  years  been 
used  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania 
and  Wayne  University  as  a  textbook 
and  for  required  reading.  It  is  .also 
subscribed  to  by  many  credit  bureau 
managers  throughout  the  countrv, 
who  are  anxious  to  keep  abreast  of  the 
problems  of  their  members.  It  will  be 
found  in  the  reference  section  of  many 
public  and  university  libraries. 

Retail  Credit  Manual.  I'he  most  au¬ 
thoritative  retail  credit  textbook  ever 
published  is  the  Re:tail  Credit  Manu¬ 
al,  published  in  1950.  .Although  off 
the  press  only  one  year,  this  book  is 
now  widely  used  as  the  preferred  class¬ 
room  text  at  major  universities  and 
colleges  and  in  distributive  education 
programs  throughout  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  It  provides  credit 
department  employees  and  students 
with  the  knowledge  necessary  to  suc¬ 
ceed  in  the  field  of  credit  manage- 


We  Point,  With  Pride  .  .  . 

to  the  Production  Unit  Accounting  sessions  at 
the  January  Seminar  of  the  Controllers'  Con¬ 
gress  Research  Committee.  This  is  a  first— a 
revolutionary  advance  in  retail  store  account¬ 
ing— the  accounting  method  that 

. . .  embodies  "store-tested"  principles  of  job 
cost  accounting. 

. . .  systematically  applies  these  principles  to 
every  production  center  throughout  the 
store. 

. . .  increases  both  selling  and  non-selling 
productivity. 

. . .  forces  immediate  and  effective  reduction 
of  operating  expenses. 

This  method  is  new  to  retailing,  and  represents 
a  modification  of  "factory  tested"  production 
accounting  as  it  has  been  used  by  industry  for 
many  years.  The  basic  principles  of  unit  cost 
accounting  have  now  been  accommodated  to 
the  working  requirements  of  department  and 
specialty  stores,  and  dovetailed  to  fit  directly 
into  the  standard  expense  classifications  em¬ 
ployed  by  these  stores. 

Top  Store  Executives  .  .  . 

• 

will  have  the  first  chance  to  gain  comprehensive 
understanding  of  a  new  management  tool  be¬ 
fore  its  edge  of  competitive  advantage  has 
been  worn  off.  Attendance  will  be  limited  to 
insure  valuable  informal  "shirt  sleeve"  ses¬ 
sions.  Write  to  Seminar  Administrator,  Control¬ 
lers'  Congress  Research  Committee,  100  West 
31st  Street,  New  York  1,  New  York. 
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merit.  The  Retail  Credit  Manual 
will  be  found  in  public  libraries,  uni¬ 
versity  and  college  and  even  high 
school  reference  libraries  throughout 
the  country,  as  well  as  in  the  reference 
libraries  of  merchants’  associations. 

A  relatively  new  publication,  but 
one  that  has  already  been  acclaimed 
by  members  as  a  money  saver,  is  101 
Profitable  Time  and  Money  Saving 
Ideas  for  Credit  and  Collection  De¬ 
partments.  This  is  a  compilation  of 
unique  ideas  selected  from  those  sub¬ 
mitted  to  CMD’s  Idea  Exchange. 


on  all  phases  of  credit.  These  are  in 
constant  demand,  the  most  pxrpular 
being  those  on  revolving  credit,  collec¬ 
tions,  cycle  billing  forms,  and  custom¬ 
er  relations  material. 


This  was  in  keeping  with  NRDGA' 
piolicy,  as  established  by  the  Enurgen.  - 
cy  Committee  on  Credit  Control. 

In  addition,  the  Division’s  manager: 
maintains  a  close  working  relationship 
with  other  Federal  agencies  and  com- 
mittees.  For  example,  it  was  through 
the  work  of  the  Committee  on  Con¬ 
sumer  Credit  Statistics  that  the  Federal 
Reserve  System  was  prevailed  mxin  to 
improve  its  consumer  credit  statisti¬ 
cal  series.  Other  phases  of  this  series  < 
are  now  under  study,  with  the  promise 
of  more  meaningful  and  accurate 
credit  statistics. 

Through  its  membership  in  the  Ad-' 
visory  Council  on  Federal  Reports,  the 
Division  was  successful  in  showing  the 
need  for  a  more  accurate  breakdown  of 
credit  sales  by  typie  of  account.  This 
will  provide  retailers,  again,  with  more 
accurate  statistics. 


Group  Conferenco.  Another  unique 
service  of  the  Credit  Management  Di¬ 
vision  is  its  annual  group  conference, 
held  in  each  of  the  past  18  years— the 
only  national  retail  credit  conference 
completely  devoted  to  the  problems  of 
department  and  specialty  stores.  In 
order  to  learn  if  these  conferences  have 
served  our  members  well,  and  to  de¬ 
termine  how  we  can  serve  members  to 
their  greater  advantage,  CMD  con¬ 
ducts  periodic  surveys,  soliciting  com¬ 
ment  and  suggestions.  Again  this  year, 
the  typical  comment  was:  “Congratu¬ 
lations  on  another  successful  confer¬ 
ence.  Just  keep  on  doing  what  you’re 
doing  and  you  will  continue  to  give 
us  the  type  of  working  conference  we 
want.’’ 


Loan  Library.  For  the  further  conveni¬ 
ence  of  our  members,  the  Division  also 
maintains  up  to  date  loan  brochures 


MORE  SALES  . . . 

THRU  CHARGE  CUSTOMERS 


Consulting  Service.  One  of  the  mott' 
important  and  practical  services  of  the  ; 
Division  is  its  consulting  service. 
cause  of  the  wealth  of  information  it 
has  compiled  over  the  years,  the  Divi¬ 
sion  is  able  to  give  members  prompt, 
accurate  and  authoritative  answers  to 
their  particular  problems.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  the  needed  information 
is  not  available,  the  Division  secures  it 
and  passes  it  along  to  the  membership. 

The  Credit  Management  Division 
sincerely  urges  members  to  utilize  its 
facilities  to  their  greatest  advantage. 
The  Division  belongs  to  the  members 
and  exists  only  to  serve  them.  By  ask¬ 
ing  for  what  you  want  and  need,  you 
will  help  CMD  to  serve  you  better. 


Credit  Legislation.  Our  efforts  in  be¬ 
half  of  our  members  in  connection 
with  Federal  legislation,  and  in  par¬ 
ticular  Regulation  \V,  are  well  known 
to  our  members,  and  have  been  report¬ 
ed  at  length  in  the  NRDGA’s  Special 
Bulletin  and  in  the  publications  of 
the  Division.  We  have  been  informed 
by  reliable  sources  that  our  efforts  dur¬ 
ing  the  many  consultations  held  with 
the  Federal  Reserve  System,  together 
with  the  brief  we  filed  with  the  Board 
of  Governors,  were  primarily  and  di¬ 
rectly  responsible  for  the  exclusion  of 
charge  accounts  from  Regulation  W. 


A.  I.  WOOD  A  COMPAWT 

1518  WalMit  Strati.  PhHaiUtMa  2,  Pa. 
Tht  RtMWth  MttM  •(  AccMMt 


Direct  Mail  Is  a  Personal  Affair 

(Continued  from  page  24) 

r,  on  the  day  of  the  first  to  send  Christmas  gifts  home  from 

St  rain,  Clarke’s  mails  out  Clarke’s  but  at  any  rate  to  come  in 

raincoat  special  to  its  gen-  and  get  acquainted  “because  we’d  like 
list.  The  headline:  “Did  to  help  make  your  Christmas  away 
jht  in  yesterday’s  rain?’’  from  home  a  happier  one.’’ 

ists  of  business  executives  All  mailings  are  similar  in  their 
dvising  the  use  of  gift  cer-  beaming  of  copy  to  selected  lists.  Sig- 

jhristmas  time  for  business  nificantly,  Clarke’s  statement  enclos- 

A  typical  letter  starts  off  ures  are  almost  invariably  store-pre¬ 
understanding  sentence:  pared,  to  meet  Mrs.  Noble’s  specifica- 

be  extremely  busy  now—  tions  for  spiecific,  hard-selling  copy- 

-with  probably  very  little  “We  seldom  use  pieces  provided  by 

2ct  gifts,’’  etc.  manufacturers,’’  she  says,  “becauM 

foreign  students  at  Tulsa  they’re  seldom  pitched  at  the  retail 
cot  a  letter  inviting  them  level.’’ 


high  qualify 
service 
at  low  cost 


We  have  many 
satisfied  clients 
to  prove  it. 
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New  Statler 
Hotel  in 
Los  Angeles 


...and  on  the  floors 

therell  be  Bigelow  Carpets! 


In  the  bedr(K>ms,  th<‘  corridors,  the 
lobbies  and  lounges,  the  oilices  and 
suites  . .  .  there'll  be  miles  and  miles  of 
Kigelow  carf>ets  at  the  fabulous  new 
Statler  Center  in  I>»s  Angeles. 

This  iiltra-intNlem  hotel — one  of  the  largest  buildings 
constructed  on  the  ^est  coast  in  ten  years — has  selected 
Bigelow  to  supply  most  of  its  carpeting  requirements. 

hy  did  they  choose  Bigelow?  Because  they,  like  so 
many  other  up-and-coming  hotels  and  businesses,  know 
that  Bigelow  provides  an  undatable  combination  of 


beauty  plus  wear,  plus  rock-bottom  cost. 

If  you  are  planning  a  carpet  installation,  see  what 
Bigelow  has  to  offer.  The  Bigelow  Carpet  Counsel  will 
lie  glad  to  furnish  expert  advice  on  patterns,  colors, 
prices  . .  .  help  you  work  out  the  ideal  carpet  for  your 
fiarticular  needs. 


No  charge  for  the  service,  of  course.  Just  write  to 
Bigelow-Sanford  Rug  Co.  at  140  Madison  Avenue,  New 
York,N.  Y. 


BIGELOW  Rugs  and  Carpets 

Beauty  you  can  see . . .  quality  you  can  trust . . .  since  1 825 


here’s  how  we  sell 


on  the 


we  sell  CANNON 

c  KATE  SMITH 

• . .  watched  by .  2  millioi 


Have  you  seen  the  wonderful, 
new  Cannon  Towel  Gift  Sets  in 
your  store?  They  make  exciting 
Christmas  gifts.  .\nd  now's  the  time 
to  get  them,  while  shopping's  easy. 
You  couldn’t  ask  for  a  nicer  idea! 


Yes,  Miss  Smith!  Nothing  says 
Merry  Christmas  better  than 
Cannon  Towels  wrapped  in 
glamour!  Look  under  the 
tree  with  me! 


This  quaint  Corsage  of  Cannon 
fingertip  towels,  gay  as  a  carol, 
costs  just  about  $2.50. 

And  here’s  another  proud  Cannon 
Gift  Set  with  a  low  price  tag. 
Cannon’s  “Silver  Leaf”  .  .  . 
sparkling-fresh,  and  filled  with  soft, 
thirsty  Cannon  towels. 


Here’s  Merry  Christmas  in  a 
hatbox.  It’s  quilted  satin.  Lift  the 
lid,  and  it’s  laden  with  Cannon 
lovelies.  About  $5.25. 

And  what  a  charming  eyeful — 
this!  Complete  with  ribbons  and 
roses,  just  about  $7.50! 


Want  to  get  really  elegant? 

Here’s  the  gift  .  .  .  Cannon’s 
“Jewels.”  The  towels  are  treasures. 
Two  complete  ensembles  and 
four  fingertips,  besides  ...  all  for 
about  $12.50. 


See  these  and  many  more  lovely 
Cannon  Gift  Sets  at  your  store 
tomorrow.  Give  Cannon  towels— 
wrapped  in  glamour— for  the 
Merriest  Christmas  ever! 


T¥*i  WO.  1  SAUSMAM  IS  WORKMO  FOR  YOIM 

The  Kate  Smith  Hour  is  the  most  powerful  combinat'ion  of 
time,  talent  and  selling  that  ever  rolled  up  daytime  records 


for  audience  and  selling  results!  And  this  No.  1  Soles 
is  making  more  Cannon  towel  and  sheet  customers  for 
Be  prepared  for  bigger  sales  in  Cannon  towels  and  $1 
The  combination  of  new  low  prices,  sparkling  new  c 


it 
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VISIBLE  CYCLE  BILLING 

at  Miller  &  Rhoads,  Inc. 

This  modern  Richmond  department  store  uses 
Remington  Rand  double-tier  Cycle-Matic  Desks 
with  visible  trays  for  the  speedy,  efficient  operation 
of  their  cycle  billing  system. 


VERTICAL  CYCLE  BILLING 

at  William  Hahn  fif  Co. 

Vertical  Cycle-Matic  trays  at  this  Washington, 
D.  C.,  store  give  quick  customer  authorization, 
eliminate  delays  at  peak  periods. 


INSULATED  CYCLE  BILLING 

at  Madigan  Bros. 

This  Chicago  store  uses  visible  Cycle-Matic  trays 
in  Remington  Rand  Safe-Desks,  certified  to  protect 
valuable  records  from  heat  of  1700°  F.  for  at  least 
one  hour.  (This  reduces  Accounts  Receivable  in¬ 
surance  rates  bv  about  50%. ) 


There’s  one  type  of  Cycle  Billing 

best  suited  to  your  store . . . 

REMINGTON  RAND  HAS  THEM  ALL 

Which  type  of  Cycle  Billing  equipment  fits  your  typical  Cycle  Billing  installation.  Address  Manage- 


store  best?  Remington  Rand,  who  originated  Retail 
Cycle  Billing,  can  offer  you  both  the  widest  choice, 
and  the  broadest  experience  to  draw  upon.  Since  “we 
make  them  all,”  we  can  be  truly  impartial  in  helping 
you  gain  the  fullest  measure  of  the  tremendous  ad¬ 
vantages  of  Cycle  Billing.  Write  today  for  your  free 
copy  of  X719,  detailed  story  of  the  savings  made  by  a 


ment  Controls  Library,  Room  1554, 315  Fourth  Ave., 
New  York  10. 

THE  FASTEST  MICROFILMING  MACHINE  MADE 
Ask  also  for  booklet  F264,  giving  facts  on  Dual  Film- 
a-record,  the  newest,  fastest,  most  versatile  microfilm 
machine  now  available. 


Originator  of  Retail  Cycle  Billing 


stores 


.■fc 


■'Breaks  7  Xmas  Sales  Records” 


'.WtRN  S 
Tfpnton  N 


TTCi 


"Increases  Sales  28%’ 


•foi  •  Robrtoo  Ptend^nt 


are  installed 

? 


Well  be  happy  to  give  you  details 
at  the  NRDGA  Show  in  New.  York. 
Or,  at  any  of  Otis'  263  offices. 
Otis  Elevator  Company,  260  11th 
Avenue,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 


increase  store-wide  sales 


ROBESON  V 
Chompaiqn 


“Results  Exceed  Expectations” 


Tobias  Sokovviti  Presrdrnf 


SAKOWITZ  BROS 
Moulton  Te  K  ai 


"Oramatic  Invitation  to  all  Floors” 

G^orq*  J  Holcomb.  General  Mefchoncit»4  Monoyt-r 


‘tb 

L* 

‘M 

■  ’^  1 
-  fT: 

'■f  1 

RHODES  OF  SEATTLE 


►.,1  -t 


“Boosts  3rd  Floor  Traffic  75%” 


fell*  Miller  President 


MILLER  BROTHERS  COMPANY 
ChaManooga.  Tenn 


"Solves  7-Floor  Traffic  Problem” 


Edvrorci  Robinion  Valcnlme.  Prendenf 


ROBINSON  S  Downtown 


as 


Loi  Angeles,  Calif 
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Reduce  Stock  Shortages 


WILLMARK  S.Q.B. 


* 


l—COMPLIANCE  WITH  STORE  SYSTEM 

1—  System  used— Register  Q  Book  Q  Cert.  Q 

2—  H  register  used,  wes  drawer 

Closed  Q  Could  not  observe  Q  Open  | 

If  system  calls  for  receipt  to  customer— 

Was  receipt  given  on  above  purchase?  |  |  jS 

4—  Was  merchandise  given  to  you— 

After  you  paid  Q  Before  you  paid  06 

5—  Did  salesperson  call  back— 

Amt.  sale  Q]  Q]2 

Amt.  tend.  Q  |  !2 

Change  □  ^2 

No  change  required  0 

6—  Did  sp.  give  you  mdse,  and  change 

without  unusual  delay?  Q  |  |  |2 

VAUli  25 


Violations  of  store  rules  underlie  most  irregularities  in 
cash-handling  and  consequent  stock  shortages. 

The  Willmark  S.Q.B.  (Selling  Quotient  Builder)  report 
contains  a  special  section  for  testing  your  salesforce’s 
compliance  with  store  system.  Your  follow-through  on 
the  facts  reported  in  this  section  of  the  S.Q.B.  will  enable 
you  to: 

1.  See  that  your  sales  are  recorded  correctly— and  at 
the  proper  time. 

2.  Enforce  your  receipt-to-customer  rule. 

3.  Correct  violations  of  store  system  which  lead  to 
irregularities  in  cash  handling. 

4.  Save  your  salespeople  by  preventing  them  from  suc¬ 
cumbing  to  temptation. 

Resolve  now  to  reduce  your  stock  shortages;  adopt  the 
Willmark  S.Q.B.  program  of  prevention  and  education. 

Write  today  for  your  FREE  copy  of  our  booklet .  .  . 
’’Willmark  in  Action.” 

Quotietit  Builder 


Other  sections  of  the  S.Q.B.  includes 

Approach  to  Customer 
Securing  Attention 
Establishing  Interest 
Creating  Desire  for  Mdse, 
Trading  Up 
Suggestion  Selling 
Appearance  of  Salesperson 
Appearance  of  Department 
Closing  of  Sale 


willmaric 

SERVICE  SYSTEM,  INC. 

250  West  57th  Street,  New  York  19,  N.  Y. 

33  Branch  Office*  *  Available  in  every  city  in  the  United  State* 


/ 


r 
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INFORMATION  FROM  their  National  Sales  Register  earns  the  Stevens 
Shepherd  Co.  $10  a  day  in  added  profits. 


THE  STEVENS  SHEPHERD  CO.  saves  $4,000  a  year  through  the  use  of 
a  National  System. 


Oiir  National  Sales  Register 


“We  estimate  that  our  National  System  saves  us  about  your  daily  business.  You  can  have  at  your 
$4,000  a  year,”  writes  the  Stevens  Shepherd  Co.,  of  fingertips  information  that  makes  money,  joined 
Charlottesville,  Va.  with  protection  that  saves  money. 

“Using  the  information  provided  by  the  sales  Department  by  department,  salesperson  by  sales- 
totals  has  helped  us  in  our  daily  merchandising.  person,  you  can  know  immediately  and  precisely 
We've  boosted  our  profits  $10  a  day.  And,  just  everything  you  need  to  know  about  your  daily 
by  stopping  errors  in  addition  and  forgotten  charges ,  operations . 

our  National  Sales  Register  saves  us  another  $3  a  Call  your  local  National  Cash  Register  repre¬ 
day.  sentative  now,  and  let  him  show  you  how  you  can 

“The  countless  hours  saved  in  balancing  cash  and  substantially  increase  your  profits.  Or  write  to  the 

bookkeeping  aren’t  included  in  these  figures,  but  company  at  Dayton  9,  Ohio, 
have  brought  a  very  substantial  reduction  in  oper¬ 
ating  costs.” 

Your  store  profits,  too,  can  be  increased  by  gear- 
ing  your  merchandising  to  complete  up-to-the- 
minute  sales  figures  .  .  .  ending  cash  shortages  .  .  . 
cutting  recording  and  bookkeeping  operations. 

You,  too,  can  get  accurate,  full  information 


THE  KATIOKML  CASH  REGISTER  COMPART,  DAYTOM  9,  OHIO 


f- 


